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WHO'S WHO 


PAUL HANLY FURFEY has been, since 1934, the 
Acting Head of the Department of Sociology, Cath- 
olic University, Washington. His latest book pub- 
lication, Fire on the Earth, was described as “a 
clarion call sounded for Catholics, rousing them to 
genuine, that is, to supernatural social action.” This 
volume has been preceded by more than half a 
dozen other books on social problems, and by mariy 
articles every year published in Catholic and secu- 
lar journals. He studied at Boston College, the 
Catholic University and the Universities of Berlin 
and Frankfurt. ... JOHN L. MCNULTY is Head of 
the Department of Modern Languages, Seton Hall 
College, New Jersey. His post-graduate studies were 
completed at New York University. His volume, 
Principles of Political Economy, has been adopted 
as a text by many colleges and universities. He did 
not attach his name to his splendid translation from 
the Italian of the Life of Pope Pius X.... THOMAS 
F. MEEHAN, K.S.G., has been intimately identified 
with almost every Catholic personage and has ob- 
served every Catholic movement since the early 
seventies. He supervised the posthumous publica- 
tion of Maurice Francis Egan’s Recollections of a 
Happy Life. . . . JOHN LAFARGE is the staff 
authority on Communism, Nazism, Fascism and 
the philosophy of government. His latest book deals 
with the problems of racial relations. 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the Spanish Relief Fund will 
be gratefully received at our office. The smallest 
mite and the greatest donation are acceptable. 
There is need for proper food, clothing, housing, 
medical aid in this war-stricken country. The Span- 
ish victims must be rehabilitated. 
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HONESTY and fair play appear to be no longer 
virtues in the estimation of American journalists 
abroad and of American editors at home. Examine 
the newspaper reporting of the Civil War in Spain. 
Never since the World War has our American press 
exploited falsehood to such an extent, and never 
has it permitted itself to be exploited so meretri- 
ciously. Manufactured items of news from Madrid, 
known to every trained journalist to be propagan- 
distic solely, and false, are headlined. 60,000 Italian 
troops, the big black letters shout, are in headlong 
flight along the Guadalajara front. That is Valencia 
news. Far down at the bottom on an inside page, 
a delver in obscurities discovers that there are not 
more than 15,000 Italians fighting on all the fronts. 
That is Nationalist news from Burgos, grudgingly 
given a few lines. These Nationalists, they are never 
Nationalists in the American press; always they 
are Rebels, with a sinister inflection; always they 
are Insurgents, with the connotation of bandits. 
Always these Rebels are aided by Italian infantry 
and shells, by German bombs and airplanes, by 
black Moors, the American press makes sure to 
emphasize. But never is a Loyalist tank confessed 
to be a Russian tank (of which there are hundreds 
dealing death to Spaniards), never is it breathed 
that 30,000 French are shooting down Spaniards. 
Yet, when an American ace or a Canadian mer- 
cenary deals death from the Loyalist side, what 
laudations, what heroism. But an Italian or a Ger- 
man, what horrors. American correspondents in 
Spain, with few exceptions, have failed to tell the 
truth. American editors, with few exceptions, have 
failed to present squarely what truth they have 
been given. They have distorted the Spanish facts, 
they have suppressed the Spanish facts, and they 
have misled the American newspaper readers. 


PALEONTOLOGISTS meeting at the Philadelphia 
Academy of Science brought the question of human 
evolution into the newspapers. In particular, the 
press seized on the statements attributed to the 
distinguished Jesuit scientist, Father Teilhard de 
Chardin, and used them in such a manner that 
doubts as to the Catholic teaching were provoked. 
To keep the record straight, it might be well to 
state succinctly the position that a Catholic must 
hold. First, there can be no question of the evolution 
of the human soul. Secondly, one who believes in 
the Bible must hold that the present human race 
descended from one single set of parents whom we 
commonly term Adam and Eve. Thirdly, we must 
further hold that Eve’s body came from Adam in 
some miraculous way. This is definitely stated in 
Genesis ii, 21-22. This leaves open the question of 
Adam’s body only. It has been a constant tradition 
in the Church that Adam’s body came by immedi- 
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ate creation and it is a common teaching of theo- 
logians to hold that the animal evolution of Adam’s 
single body is a “rash” theological opinion. The 
Church, it is true, has never definitely decided that 
Adam’s body was created immediately by God, but 
the whole tradition of the Church is in its favor. 
Saint Gregory of Nyssa and Saint Basil are fre- 
quently quoted in favor of human evolution, but 
the splendid articles by William J. McGarry, S.J., 
in Thought (December, 1934 and June, 1935) ade- 
quately disprove this contention. From a purely 
scientific standpoint, the evolution of man has not 
been proved. At best it can be designated as a 
probable opinion and to many who have thought 
over the problem seriously and have weighed the 
evidence it is an opinion whose probability decreases 
daily. All this matter has been treated with author- 
ity by Father LeBuffe in his pamphlet Human Evo- 
lution and Science. 


TRAGIC beyond expressing was the school disaster 
at New London, Texas, and the deepest sympathy 
of the nation is extended to the inconsolable parents 
of the children, whose lives were snuffed out with- 
out a moment’s warning. No loss is comparable to 
parents’ loss of a child, their own flesh and blood. 
It reaches down to the innermost depths of the very 
soul. There is no sorrow like the sorrow of a be- 
reaved mother and father. No reparation can as- 
suage their grief, no compensation can supply the 
loss. The sympathy of understanding mothers and 
fathers all over the country goes out to these 
parents. Our thoughts and suppliant prayers are 
lifted up to Mary, the Mother of God, that she who 
experienced like sorrow at the foot of the Cross on 
Good Friday, may assuage the grief and bring 
comfort and resignation to the sorrowing parents 
of the New London tragedy. 


SOUND sense and scientific exactness character- 
ized the needed corrective administered recently by 
Dr. Franz Boaz, a Columbia University anthropolo- 
gist, to the widely publicized effusions of Profes- 
sor Hooton of Harvard. The latter has in lectures 
delivered in different parts advocated a “biological 
purge,” the elimination of the unfit, accusing mod- 
ern man of “selling his biological birthright for a 
mess of morons.” As Dr. Boas rightly says, science 
has not reached the point where it can diagnose 
hereditary unfitness. Social and economic (we wish 
we could add religious) environment are important 
factors in determining behavior, yet too often 
neglected by the eugenists. If so-called “inferiors”’ 
had been discarded in the past, the world would 
not have enjoyed the fruits of the genius of the 
deaf Beethoven and the tubercular Keats, not to 














mention a number of saintly souls who have made 
the world richer by their lives. The Columbia sci- 
entist aptly asks: “Just who are the unfit?” An 
extensive study of urban populations disclosed the 
fact that in the city there are many more sub- 
normals than in the country. Does this mean that 
the city produces more mentally inferior individ- 
uals than the country? Certainly not. It simply in- 
dicates that the drive of modern life being far more 
demanding than that of life in rural communities, 
there are far more individuals who drop behind 
in the race.” He also points out what little effect 
immigration-exclusion of imbeciles and sterilization 
has had in diminishing their number. Biological 
mutation plays havoc with the theories of blanket 
sterilization, which would require ages known only 
to evolutionists to reduce the total number of the 
unfit. It is based on the assumption that no new 
hereditary lives of subnormals would originate by 
mutation. If uninfluenced by religion, the eugenist 
would do well to give heed to science. 


NATIONALIST forces in Spain at the present time 
are Officially reported to be approximately a half- 
million. Of these 112,000 belong to the regular 
Spanish army, 142,000 are members of the Falange 
Espanola or Fascist militia and 120,000 are affili- 
ated with the Requetes or monarchist militia. There 
are 38,000 regular colonial troops recruited from 
among the Moors, and 90,000 are members of the 
Foreign Legion, which includes besides the regular 
Spanish and Spanish-American volunteers the 
Italian and Irish brigades and the German aviators 
and technicians. No exclusively German military 
units are fighting under the Nationalist colors. 


ENCOMIUMS and laments have followed the an- 
nouncement of the retirement of Dr. William H. 
Kilpatrick of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, who, having reached sixty-five, unwillingly 
submits to a college rule. During his years at 
Columbia he has influenced thousands of teachers 
throughout the country. He has become the popu- 
larizer and amplifier of the theories and educational 
philosophy of John Dewey. In a recent interview 
he was questioned on President Hutchins’ views de- 
livered during the year at Yale and since published. 
The idol of Morningside Heights was considerably 
ruffied by the question. “Dr. Hutchins’ theory re- 
jects the essence of every intellectual advance of 
the last 300 years. It goes back to the medieval 
hypothesis that knowledge preceded man and that 
it is man’s business to find out this a priori knowl- 
edge.” This authoritarian point of view is opposed, 
he said, to the experimental theory of knowledge 
and to the whole tendency of modern thought. The 
Columbia professor is correct when he states that 
Dr. Hutchins is opposed to restricting education to 
the experimental sciences and regrets the havoc 
that has accrued to college education from making 
its chief function the accumulation of facts with- 
out any principle of unity and coordination. Of 
course it was the veriest claptrap to link Dr. Hut- 


chins with Hegel, Fascism, Hitler and Mussolini. 
Recognizing the influence exerted by his years of 
fruitful work at Teachers College and his brilliant 
record as a teacher, our regret is all the keener 
that his educational horizon is still limited to the 
findings of purely experimental knowledge. 


THE DUBLIN laborer and converted drunkard, 
Matt Talbot (1856-1925), who plunged into penance 
and the depths of holiness, and who now seems on 
the sure road to honors in the Church’s list of the 
blessed, wrote only one letter. It was in the last 
year of his life. His sister, Mrs. Fylan, found him 
lying exhausted on his plank bed, breathless, unable 
to speak, still wearing his chains. On his desk was 
the following letter to the Maynooth Mission in 
China: Matt Talbot have Done no work for past 
18 months. I have been sick and Given over by 
priest and Doctor. I don’t think I will work any 
more. There one Pound From me and ten shillings 
From my Sister. It is not often that a holy man has 
left us in a little so much. Several books, many 
articles have been written about Matt Talbot, but 
nothing so revealing as his own one letter. 


TROJAN Horse tactics of Communist groups in 
this country are again called to the attention of 
the American public, and this time by Homer Chail- 
laux, national Americanism director of the Ameri- 
can Legion. In an address delivered at a large Le- 
gion gathering in Flint, Michigan, Mr. Chaillaux 
specifically attacked such organizations as the 
American Civil Liberties Union, the League Against 
War and Fascism, the Trade Union Unity League, 
Emergency Peace Campaign and the American 
Youth Congress. The plan devised, as proposed by 
the Third International, was that Communist ac- 
tivity should endeavor to align itself with legality, 
the defense of Liberal institutions and even with 
Democratic government. When sufficient foothold 
has been gained in the organization, the Commu- 
nists are to endeavor to persuade the workers that 
the overthrow of the exploiting classes cannot be 
accomplished by the present government, that only 
Soviet rule can bring about world revolution. In 
this insidious program Mr. Chaillaux singled out 
particulariy the work of the League Against War 
and Fascism, which has been raising money in this 
country to support the Leftist troops in the Span- 
ish Civil war. He characterized the League as “a 
fake peace society, preaching Communism done up 
in a beautiful little bundle.” 


NOW comes the latest news that from the agony of 
Russia’s millions under world Communism and the 
torment of Christian Germany under the Nazi heel 
the Holy Father, in a third Encyclical, turns to 
helpless Mexico under the steady grinding of athe- 
istic, governmental graft. Thus will be completed, 
from a virtual sickbed, a great trilogy of revelation 
as to the three most be-plagued regions of the 
universe. The world’s most remarkable patient! 
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FIVE HARD SAYINGS 


REPUGNANT TO NATURAL MAN 


Reform of society demands following of Christ 


PAUL HANLY FURFEY 











WHEN an unbeliever talks about social reform, he 
means one thing; when a Catholic talks about social 
reform, he means something else. This fact often 
leads to confusion. For the Catholic and the un- 
believer working side-by-side may not realize how 
different are each other’s ideals. 

A decent unbeliever wants a society wherein men 
can attain easily their evident natural good. That 
is to say, a society characterized by peace, pros- 
perity, and a sense of fair play. A Catholic, too, 
desires these things; but he desires something else 
in addition. His ambition is for a society where 
Christ is King, where the Liturgy is held in proper 
honor, where citizens edify one another by the 
practice of supernatural virtues, in a word, a so- 
ciety where man is aided socially to his super- 
natural end. 

The result of these facts is that while natural 
means form the whole technique of the unbeliever, 
they form only a part of the Catholic’s technique. 
The Catholic is willing to admit the full value of 
natural means but he knows they are not enough. 
He desires a supernaturalized society, and realizes 
that the formation of such a society is a super- 
natural effect which demands a supernatural cause. 
The Catholic thus knows that grace is essential in 
any real social reform. 

How may grace be obtained? The individual can- 
not create grace for himself. Grace has been ob- 
tained for him already by Christ through His death 
on the Cross. Yet, while the grace won for us by 
Christ was superabundant, nevertheless this super- 
abundant grace has not been automatically applied 
to all. Christ has willed that grace should be 
brought to individuals in a social manner. We our- 
selves must aid in the spread of grace. We can do 
so only by following Christ. He obtained grace for 
us by suffering on the Cross. We can bring this 
grace to men only by ourselves suffering. 

This leads to an all-important principle: There 
is no easy method of supernatural social reform. 
Such a task by its very nature involves suffering. 
Anyone who claims that society may be painlessly 
reformed is not speaking the truth. We shall re- 
make society in a supernatural sense only if we 
dare follow in Christ’s bloody footsteps. There is 
no other way. 
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Let us ask what this means concretely. There 
is no space in the present article even to attempt 
a complete answer; but to understand and to il- 
lustrate the general principle, let us consider five 
hard sayings, that is to say, let us consider five 
examples of the hard methods essential to super- 
natural social reform: 

1. “Amen, I say to you, that a rich man shall 
hardly enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” Mt. 
xix, 23. 

In order to undertake the supernatural work of 
social reform, we must free ourselves from world- 
ly cares which would hinder this spiritual task. In 
the average instance, this means that our success 
will be conditioned by our spirit of voluntary pov- 
erty. It is indeed possible to be rich and to be a 
saint at the same time. It is possible, but it is a 
dangerous risk. Most saints felt that the task was 
too hazardous for them, and that their hope of 
salvation lay in the practice of poverty. Blessed An- 
thony Maria Gianelli, for example, used to tell 
people that if he left money behind him when he 
died, they should not bother to pray for his soul 
which would certainly be in hell. The prudent, easy 
way of reaching Heaven, therefore, is to be really 
poor. This does not necessarily imply destitution, 
but it does imply a willingness to put aside what- 
ever interferes with man’s true end. This is a hard 
saying, indeed, but it is an ordinary condition for 
success in supernatural social reform. 

2. “Woe to you when men shall bless you.” Luke 
vi, 26. 

Our break with worldliness will make us enemies. 
If we are unworldly, then we shall be inevitably 
hated. We must accept this as a normal thing. In- 
deed, if we are generally popular among worldly 
people, it is a sure sign that we are not doing our 
full duty. A condition of successful social reform is 
the willingness to set ourselves against the worldly 
ideals which prevail at large, to be looked upon as 
foolish, and to be ridiculed by worldly people. Any- 
one who fears the world’s scorn will not be suc- 
cessful in revitalizing society. 

3. “Love your enemies: do good to them that 
hate you: and pray for them that persecute and 
calumniate you.” Mt. v, 44. 

Having merited the world’s enmity, it is a natural 








impulse to meet hate with hate; but we are for- 
bidden to do this. We are commanded to go against 
nature and to return good where we have received 
ill. This is difficult doctrine, but it is absolutely 
necessary. For charity lies at the core of social re- 
form and we do not have charity unless we are 
willing to practice it even towards those who hate 
us. 

4. “You know that the princes of the Gentiles 
lord it over them; and they that are greater, ex- 
ercise power upon them. It shall not be so among 
you; but whosoever will be greater among you, let 
him be your minister—even as the Son of Man is 
not come to be ministered unto, but to minister.” 
Mt. xx, 25. 

To return good for evil needs humility. This same 
humility must be shown among ourselves. We must 
deny ourselves. We must put ourselves completely 
in God’s hands. We must let Him act in us and 
through us. This is a condition of success, for true 
success in our efforts to revitalize society cannot 


THE POPE DEALS 


rest on our own powers alone. The task is too big 
for us. Our only hope of succeeding, then, is to for- 
get personal ambitions and become instruments of 
God, allowing His infinite power to act through us. 

5. “Except you eat the flesh of the Son of Man 
and drink His blood you shall not have life in you.” 
Jn. vi, 54. 

This is a hard saying. The Jews said so them- 
selves on the occasion when it was first uttered: 
“This saying is hard and who can hear it?” (Jn. 
vi, 61). It is hard because it makes an enormous de- 
mand upon our faith. Yet this faith is necessary. It 
is only when our faith is strong enough to seize the 
reality in the Holy Eucharist, that we reach the 
true culmination of our strength. For the Holy 
Eucharist is our source of grace; it is a synthesis 
of all supernatural Catholic activity and when—at 
long last—we turn to this Center and Source of 
Catholic life, then and then only, our efforts to 
remake society in a supernatural sense will become 
really effective. 


WITH NAZI PERSECUTION 


Encyclical restates position of the Church 


JOHN LaFARCGE, S.J. 














ENCYCLICALS are news. They are big news, 
eagerly gobbled up by the public press, whether 
they like them or not. And the two Encyclicals, one 
on Communism, Divini Redemptoris, the other to 
the Bishops of Germany, which the Holy Father 
has just issued, are especial news. For they are 
extraordinary in their circumstances and in their 
substance. They appeared within a few days of 
each other; they are the voice of one whose life, 
but a few short weeks ago, was called into serious 
danger by illness; and they are the answer to mu- 
tual challenges. 

With unspeakable duplicity and ingenuity, the 
Nazi Government has taunted the Catholic Church 
in Germany with partiality to Communism. At the 
same time, every utterance from Catholic sources 
unfavorable to Communism was ignored or deliber- 
ately hushed up. Bishops, priests and laity were 
reproached for their silence, but were forbidden to 
speak. One of Germany’s foremost clergy, a Cath- 
olic priest internationally known for his apostolic 


zeal and prudence, was roughly told by Nazi gen- 
darmes that Catholic clergymen had no business 
combating Bolshevism—as he had been doing for 
years; since Hitler was taking care of all that. Yet 
the same clergy were being twitted for their “su- 
pineness.” 

Whatever the Nazi Government may do to keep 
the Holy Father’s messages from the knowledge 
of the German people, these documents are a mat- 
ter of record; and the letter to the Bishops, pleas- 
antly characterized by a semi-official Nazi com- 
mentary as “bellicose and ungrateful,” was sent to 
every Catholic pulpit in Germany in time to be 
read on Palm Sunday. 

Just as the Divini Redemptoris effectively dis- 
poses of any remote ground for suspicion that the 
Catholic Church looks kindly upon Communism, 
so the German Encyclical should silence any who 
wish to complain that Moscow’s sins are proclaimed 
while those of Berlin are passed over. Indeed, the 
Nazi concept of the State, and errors concerning 
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man’s liberties are implicitly condemned when, in 
the Divini Redemptoris, the Pope observes that the 
Catholic idea of legitimate civil authority “is equal- 
ly removed from all extremes of error and all exag- 
gerations of parties or systems which stem from 
error.” 

With comment upon the Divini Redemptoris re- 
served for next week, certain observations occur 
to me here and now based upon the very satisfying 
and clear official abstract of the Letter to Germany, 
as carried by the Associated Press. 

The Pope makes abundantly clear that the Cath- 
olic Church stands for peace, and for the sanctity 
of the written word, the observance of pacts freely 
entered into. “We have done everything,” he in- 
sists, “to defend the sanctity of the solemnly 
plighted word and the inviolability of obligations 
voluntarily contracted against the theories and 
practices which, if officially admitted, would have 
destroyed all confidence and rendered intrinsically 
valueless every pledged assurance for the future.” 

The Concordat of 1933 was a “tree of peace” 
planted in German soil, in the Holy Father’s inten- 
tion. If it has not borne a fruit of peace, “there will 
be no one in the whole world with eyes to see and 
ears to hear who can say today that the fault is 
with the Church or with its Supreme Head.” 

In his doctrinal exposition, the Pope sharply de- 
termines the place that race, as a social function, 
shall play in human affairs. He grants that a race 
or a people may “have in the natural order an 
essential place and one worthy of respect.” But this 
does not justify elevating race into the scale of 
religious values; nor does it permit us “to deify 
them [race values] with an idolatrous cult.” 

Racial theory cannot justify violation of natural 
human rights. Nor can any so-called national inter- 
est. “Those human laws which are in irreconcilable 
opposition to natural rights are tainted with an 
original defect which cannot be healed either by 
coercion or by any form of external force. By this 
criterion is to be judged the principle: ‘Right is that 
which is useful to the nation.’” Racialism and 
nationalism both fall under the same condemnation. 

In contrast to those who would erect racial bar- 
riers, the Catholic Church “founded by the Saviour 
is one for all peoples and for all nations.” Under 
her roof “as an arched firmament of the whole 
universe, all people and all tongues find a place and 
all properties, qualities, missions and purposes 
which have been assigned by God, the Creator and 
Saviour, to individuals and to human societies can 
be developed.” 

In my book, /nterracial Justice, I have under- 
taken to apply to a particular American problem 
the principles as to race, natural rights and the 
Catholicity of the Church that are so vigorously 
brought to bear by the Holy Father upon the pres- 
ent situation in Germany. Let us not flatter our- 
selves that the extreme forms of German racialism 
may not penetrate to the United States. The soil 
here is ripe for them in more ways than one; and 
the path is not as far from Red Bolshevism to Nazi 
or “Brown” Bolshevism as some are inclined to 
think. “Even a creed theoretically most inade- 
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quate,” says Waldemar Gurian in The Future of 
Bolshevism, “will triumph over a world without 
faith.” In the Nazi state-philosophy “the fact that 
the political power is the centre of the whole of 
existence [Pope Pius’ “idolatry”] is merely con- 
cealed by the retention of the traditional bourgeois 
and Christian terminology as opposed to the Utopi- 
an and anti-traditionalist vocabulary of Marxian 
Bolshevism.” 

Extremes meet. There is no essential difference 
between the mob that takes a human life out of 
contempt for a so-called inferior race; a Nazi who 
proclaims that written treaties cannot be suffered 
to cramp his racial style; and the Communist who 
preaches violence in the name of class warfare. 
All three attitudes grow from an equal disregard 
of natural rights. 

In immense wisdom, tact and frankness the Holy 
Father deals with the matter of scandals, real or 
alleged, which the Nazis have used as the basis of 
their most vicious onslaughts. 

Human shortcomings are not to be exaggerated 
or estimated according to an unjust measure by 
forgetting the numberless merits of the Church and 
closing the eyes to numerous and more grievous 
shortcomings which are found among those hostile 
to the Church. “The Divine mission which the 
Church fulfils among men and which she must ful- 
fil by means of men cannot be obscured by the 
human, at times all too human, which grows as a 
cockle amid the wheat of the Kingdom of God.” 

Emphatic is his condemnation of scandal mon- 
gers. “Those who .. . forget or knowingly pass over 
in silence the immense capital of genuine effort 
toward virtue, the spirit of sacrifice, fraternal char- 
ity and heroic sanctity in so many members of the 
Church, show evidence of injustice which is blind 
and blameworthy.” 

The man who judges “the hated Church” in his 
“presumed sense of purity,” while easily condoning 
the sins of his own group, “reveals himself similar 
to those who, in the cutting phrase of the Saviour, 
see the mote in the eye of their brother but are 
not aware of the beam in their own.” In these words 
lie a patent reference to the exploitation of the 
so-called immorality cases, a mere handful in con- 
trast to the exaggerated numbers originally alleged, 
by those very Nazi officials who were silent as the 
grave concerning the excesses in their own ranks. 

“If certain ones,” concludes the Pope, “have been 
found wanting and have shown themselves un- 
worthy of their vocation, their faults, condemned 
also by the Church, do not diminish the very great 
merit of those who with the most disinterested and 
voluntary poverty have served with complete dedi- 
cation their God and their people.” 

The Holy Father is confident that the hour of 
persecution, bitter as it is, will pass, and that the 
Church will before long sing her Te Deum. One 
cannot help thinking that the great sufferings 
through which the Vicar of Christ has recently 
passed gave him an interior pledge which is not of 
this world. Be this as it may, it is ours to respond 
to his plea for prayer, for union among Catholics, 
and for charity towards all races and peoples. 








THE LEISURELY 


LITURGY OF SIXTY-FIFTH STREET 


In Cleveland the Rumanians worship in their daily tongue 


GERARD DONNELLY, S.J. 











CHARLEY NICHOLS isn’t his real name. When 
Charley was baptized—that was in Rumania and 
about forty years ago—the priest called him Vasile 
Nicolescu. But shortly after the War, when Charley 
came over here to take that steel-mill job in Cleve- 
land, he listened to the wise advice of older heads. 
American names were better, his friends explained 
patiently. Rumanian names vexed paymasters. Be- 
sides, they got you into fights with the Hungarians. 
That was why Aurel Babutiu had changed to Orrie 
Babbitt, why Petru Muresan was now plain Pete 
Morrison. 

In the city of Cleveland the West Side is a small 
melting pot. If you board a car in Public Square, 
cross the famous high bridge, and ride due west 
as far as Sixty-fifth Street, you come to a busy 
district still dominated by the Irish, but heavily 
colonized by Italians. Along with them both you 
will find a third group—a people who speak the 
tongue of Bucharest, clip all the rotogravures of 
young prince Michael, and know more than is good 
for them about the fortunes of Magda Lupescu. 

It is a colony of perhaps 250 families, and more 
than a hundred of these are Catholics. Their 
church, Saint Helena’s, a modest wooden structure 
built about thirty-five years ago, is the first of its 
rite in the country. 

When Charley Nichols comes here for Sunday 
morning Mass, he is braced and ready for at least 
a two-hour ceremony. There is no low Mass in the 
Rumanian rite. Every word of its text is sung. 
Moreover, the Byzantine Liturgy is an unhurried 
act of worship, long drawn out with expansive pray- 
ers and punctuated by leisurely litanies to be chant- 
ed by priest and people. With all this, and a well 
rounded sermon to boot, your Rumanian is accus- 
tomed to giving over his whole Sunday morning 
to religion. 

He has one advantage in his Mass, though, which 
the rest of us—once we have conquered our aston- 
ishment—will be vastly tempted to envy. It is a 
matter of language. Perhaps it might best be ex- 
plained by saying that if we Americans enjoyed 
the same privilege, we would hear our Mass entirely 
in English—the prayers, the Preface, the Consecra- 
tion, and all. Nor would this be the old English of 
our Bible, with its “Suffer thou’s” and “Lest ye’s,” 


nor even the grave, old-fashioned language of our 
prayer books. On the contrary, we would hear our 
Mass in the living, contemporary English of the 
day’s newspapers. 

The Liturgy of Saint John Chrysostom was orig- 
inally written in Greek. But long before it was 
brought to Bucharest it had been turned into Sla- 
vonic, and it was in this latter tongue that the 
Rumanians knew it for six or seven hundred years. 
In 1687, however, Rome granted them the privilege 
of Mass in the vernacular—the first permission of 
its kind in modern times. 

Even at that, knowing how chary of liturgical 
change the Church is, you might expect the Mass 
to sound old-fashioned to the modern worshipper— 
as old fashioned, say, as Pilgrim’s Progress in the 
hands of one of Westbrook Pegler’s readers. The 
spoken tongue of any nation undergoes constant 
revision. From Cecil Calvert to Henry Mencken, for 
example, there stretches a 250-year period during 
which our American speech has experienced notable 
shifts not only in form but in vocabulary, and dur- 
ing the same time there have, of course, been com- 
parable changes in the language now spoken in 
her native village by Dillinger’s well-known lady 
in red. 

Yet the language of this Mass has not remained 
static nor tied to the speech of any one period of 
history. The fact is the Rumanians make a deter- 
mined effort to keep their liturgy geared to the 
living tongue. Every few years their bishops meet 
to modernize the Missal, striking out words that 
have fallen into popular disuse and replacing them 
with fresher and current idioms. 

Even the most important parts of the Mass are 
not immune from the process of modernizing. Only 
recently, the bishops, convinced that the noun 
Corpulu (it means body) had become obsolescent, 
boldly erased it for the more current form Trupul 
—and this, be it noted, in the most essential formula 
of the Sacrifice, the text for the transubstantiation 
of the bread. 

Here, then, as a brief sample of the tongue, are 
the sacred words of consecration: Acest’a este 
Trupul meu. And a moment later over the wine, 
Acest’a este Sangele meu .. . versa pentru voi si 
pentru multi spre iertarea pacateloru. To this Ital- 
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ian-sounding sentence—which, by the way, is not 
whispered, as in our Roman rite, but is chanted 
loudly for all to hear—<harley Nichols and his 
fellow worshippers will sing a loud Amin. 

The present series of articles has more than 
once described the interesting ceremonies of the 
Byzantine Mass—its processions, its lack of genu- 
flections, its frequent elevations of the Sacrament, 
its Communion under two species and all the rest. 
But like Catholics the world over, Charley Nichols 
has other interesting contacts with his Church, con- 
tacts which the American, for all his essential un- 
derstanding, is likely to find somewhat more than 
curious. 

For instance, there is the matter of confession. 

Saint Helena’s church has no confessional box. 
The penitent mounts through the open doors of 
the ikon screen and enters the sanctuary itself, 
where he kneels, sometimes on a prie-dieu, more 
often on the bare floor, and directly in front of 
the priest, who of course is seated. There is no 
screen of cloth or even of wire to conceal his face. 
True, the priest will place the wide-fringed end of 
his stole on the top of Charley’s head and hold it 
there during the confession, but even this can hard- 
ly be said to confer anonymity. Still, anonymity, 
a thing that seems so desirable to the Latin peni- 
tent, is a privilege that the Eastern Catholic never 
bothers about, and certainly the lack of it does not 
seem to embarrass him, for frequently enough 
after the absolution—which is given in Greek, Sla- 
vonic, or Rumanian—he will remain for a moment 
to chat of other matters with his pastor. 

It was about four years ago here in St. Helena’s 
that Charley married Sylvia Crisan. What with the 
incense, the candle lights, the blessings, the Gospel 
readings and all, that was a colorful little wedding 
indeed. Bride and groom stood before the little 
image table just outside the great altar-grill and 
were crowned with jeweled crowns which the priest 
blessed and brought from the sanctuary. Instead 
of the legal-sounding and repeated questionings of 
the Roman rite, one simple query was put to the 
pair and answered. Around the table, with its cruci- 
fix and its golden picture of the Virgin, the priest 
led them in a solemn little procession, and then 
gave them bread and honey to eat and perhaps a 
draught of wine from a blessed loving cup—a 
charming symbol of unity and love. 

When Sylvia’s first baby was born, it was brought 
to St. Helena’s for Baptism and for immediate Con- 
firmation. No bishop, though, was needed, for this 
second Sacrament; it was administered, as in nearly 
all the other Eastern rites, by the pastor. However, 
the Baptism proved to be the more impressive event. 
The child was anointed not only upon the chest 
and back (as in our Latin ritual), but also on the 
five sense-organs and finally upon its hands and 
feet, making some nine anointings in all. Charley 
Nichols, remembering some exciting mornings back 
in old Rumania, expected to see his offspring then 
plunged three times in the font. He found, though, 
that in this country his pastor followed the more 
convenient Latin custom of pouring the sacramen- 
tal waters. 
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It is just about the present time of the year— 
to be exact, on Wednesday night in Holy Week— 
that St. Helena’s offers one of its most curious 
services. The thing can only be described as a sort 
of preliminary Extreme Unction, conferred more- 
over on a mass scale. The little church is usually 
crowded to the doors on this particular evening, 
with its people hushed in an unusual quiet as they 
wait for the priest to bless a silver vessel of oil. 
It is a longish blessing, but when it is finished and 
a signal given, each worshiper approaches the ikon 
screen and kneels at the open door, where he re- 
ceives an anointing upon his forehead and his five 
senses. The thing would seem to be a sort of remote 
preparation for death, for while the minister con- 
fers the unction, he pronounces the very formula 
of the Last Anointing itself. Asked about this some- 
what astonishing custom, the Rumanian priest will 
shrug his shoulders. His people look upon it as a 
sacramental, he explains; they clearly distinguish 
it from the Sacrament. A traditional rite, known 
also to the other Eastern churches, its history 
reaches far back into the dim past, and it is a mat- 
ter for expert theologians, not for simple pastors, 
to examine. Yet, he admits, he is amazed at its un- 
failing appeal to his people. 

Something of the same amazement is sure to 
strike American Catholics when they learn of the 
other uses to which the blessed oils are put in this 
Rumanian rite. If Charley Nichols should aposta- 
tize, for example, and then return in penitence to 
his church, he would be expected to submit in more 
or less public fashion to a special blessing identical 
in ceremony and words with the rite of Confirma- 
tion. And on the day he dies and is carried to the 
church for burial the priest will pour oil upon his 
corpse—or, if that happens to be impossible, as it 
generally is in these days of efficient morticians— 
upon his coffin. 

Every funeral at St. Helena’s is certain to attract 
a considerable amount of local attention, for this 
little group of Rumanians is conscious of its small- 
ness, keenly feels any loss, and always shows its 
feelings by an impressive number of mourners. 
This, however, does not mean that all the mourn- 
ers are Catholic. The colony, closely united by 
bonds of racial sympathy and common interest, is 
unfortunately split by religious loyalties, and in- 
deed, immediately across the street from St. 
Helena’s one may find a second Rumanian church 
erected to serve the non-Catholics. The Mass is 
sung there; it offers the same Sacramental liturgy, 
the same popular devotions, even the same church 
architecture as Saint Helena’s. But it is an Orthodox 
church, and its members differ from the Catholics 
principally in that they are not united with the 
Pope. This division, to be found both in the old 
country and here in the United States, demands 
perhaps a brief glimpse into history. 

It is a point of great interest to learn that in the 
beginning the Rumanians were Latin Catholics like 
ourselves, but that in the ninth century when the 
Bulgarian Tsar conquered them, they were forced 
to adopt his religion along with his military rule. 
To be sure, this did not mean a change in Faith 








but only in rite; thereafter the natives followed the 
law and liturgy of Catholic Constantinople in place 
of the practice of Catholic Rome. 

In the Great Schism, however, they broke with 
the Pope, and it was not until the early years of 
the eighteenth century—after Protestantism had 
made serious inroads among the people—that a 
considerable number of clergy and faithful returned 
to communion with Rome. 

Thus it comes about today that in King Carol’s 
realm, along with the 12,000,000 Orthodox, there 
are about 1,500,000 Catholics under five bishops. 
(Five other Catholic bishops govern the same num- 
ber of Catholics of the Latin rite, who are mostly 
Hungarian and German in blood.) The country 
boasts of a happy, though unusual, arrangement in 
as much as its Constitution recognizes the Catholic 
Church as one of the two national or established 
religions. Perhaps as many as eighty-five per cent 
of the Catholic clergy are married. 

Immigration and natural increase during the past 
forty years have given nearly 75,000 Rumanian 
Orthodox to the United States, and about 6,000 
Catholics. The latter have their largest colony in 


Aurora, Ill., though they have also settled in De- 
troit, Erie, Trenton, and three or four cities of 
Ohio. With only six priests to attend their fifteen 
churches, these Catholics have no bishop of their 
own nor, indeed, any relation with the eastern-rite 
bishops in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. Thus each 
congregation is under the jurisdiction of the local 
Ordinary. 

The waters of Lake Erie are many, many miles 
away from the Black Sea that thunders against 
the shores of old Rumania. Sometimes the Titeles- 
cus, the Tatarescus, and the Barsans of Cleveland 
feel little and very much alone. They have one 
boast, however, a proud boast raising them in the 
esteem of all their fellow Catholics in America. 
They will tell you there that the former pastor of 
Saint Helena’s, now back in the old country, has 
risen to be Metropolitan and Archbishop of Faga- 
ras, and that this priest, who knows Euclid Ave- 
nue, Public Square and Ninth Street as well as 
they themselves, is the most important Catholic 
churchman in Rumania. It is just another version 
of that favorite American theme—‘local boy makes 
good.” 


UNIVERSITY PROBLEM 
THAT SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED 


Suggesting reforms in the doctorate courses 


JOHN L. McNULTY, Ph.D 











ANY institution, educational or commercial, which 
fails to recognize its objective, or, having recog- 
nized it, refuses to conform itself to it, is destined 
to decay. Graduate schools and universities of the 
United States have, for the greater part, refused 
to face a new objective. Having received the first 
impulses for the doctorate in philosophy from the 
German universities, since other foreign countries 
give little thought to it, they have departed far 
from the ideals and the aims of the German edu- 
cators. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy has been 
essentially a degree of research and specialization. 
It represents for the most part a scholarly attain- 
ment which is entirely individualistic. But in the 
United States, since every college seeking admis- 
sion to a standardizing agency must have at the 
head of its various departments a doctor of philos- 





ophy, the degree, although in origin not designed 
to be a professional degree for teachers, has be- 
come a necessity for college teaching. Approximate- 
ly seventy-five per cent of doctors of philosophy 
enter the field of college teaching. The majority 
of the students, therefore, entering a university for 
that degree, have in mind professional service. 
Purin states that the student body of a language 
department in a graduate school is made up of 
three groups: 1. those who aspire to university 
posts; 2. those who look forward to teaching in 
college; 3. teachers who are required by State law 
to spend one year in graduate school. 

In other words, graduate schools are presented 
with a number of students with varied aims, who 
agree on a common end—they intend to teach. 
There is a difference in the production of a re- 
search scholar and a teacher. Jerome D. Fletcher 
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says: “The distinction of function is clear: the 
teacher’s business is to hand out in simplified form, 
knowledge already in stock; the scholar’s business 
is to add to this stock of knowledge. The teacher 
abides in the known; the scholar pushes on to the 
knowable. In so far as this distinction holds, it 
would seem that the two should have somewhere 
along the line a different training. Power to im- 
part knowledge and power to extend knowledge 
obviously call on different faculties.” 

Practically every issue of the bulletins of Ameri- 
can universities and American colleges presents the 
same problem. Yet our graduate schools have re- 
mained silent and the obsolete curriculum and the 
same methods of teaching are carried out. Dean 
Ferdinand Payne, in a report of a special commit- 
tee on training of graduate students for college 
teaching, says: “On the whole, it seems fair to say 
that the graduate school does not yet know what 
is the matter with it, or whether anything is. But 
this happy state of innocence cannot long persist.” 

A splendid example of this blissful inertia is 
evident in the requirements for the doctor of 
philosophy degree in the various departments of 
the graduate schools. In history departments, one 
may center all his activity and studies on one par- 
ticular period. For example, modern European his- 
tory embraces the period from the Renaissance to 
the present day, and extols as a great achievement 
the memorization of the chronological order of 
kings and rulers within the period. A man may ob- 
tain his degree without ever seeing or studying 
ancient or medieval history, but the scope of a 
teacher’s equipment surely cannot be included with- 
in those narrow confines. In fact, he learns very 
quickly when he is presented with the task of teach- 
ing ancient and medieval courses. 

Schools of education, however, have gone to the 
other extreme. Methods of teaching, technique, 
tests and measurements, and all the other scien- 
tific endeavors to present a subject have enthralled 
them. They have forgotten that one must not only 
know how to teach, but that it is necessary to know 
what to teach. 

In the field of English, by acquiring a sufficient 
number of points, one may spend three years in 
translating Anglo-Saxon and busying himself with 
such thrilling research as the meaning of “Hazard 
Zit Forward.” Departments of English, like other 
departments, give very little attention to the length 
of time necessary for the acquisition of points, as 
long as the points are collected. It makes no dif- 
ference that one may be occupied in teaching gym- 
nastics, or that sixty points represent the struggle 
of ten years, while minds and bodies were busy 
with extraneous subjects and one class of Old Eng- 
lish a term constituted a contact with higher edu- 
cation. 

A college teacher of English really has little use 
for Anglo-Saxon. A good course in the short story 
or the essay would be more useful, if not as awe- 
inspiring as the derivation of “zit.” The teacher’s 
task, for the most part, is to present methods of 
writing themes, essays and the like. Yet the gradu- 
ate schools pay little attention to such a need. 
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In the field of modern languages, there is very 
little accord between the subject studied for the 
degree and the subjects to be taught. While cata- 
logues and departments of modern languages 
present a striking picture of scholarship, both as 
to entrance requirements and subjects to be ac- 
quired, it would be well to scan the catalogues 
again to see if the subjects offered enable one to 
obtain a complete grasp of the subject, or whether 
these courses represent material dear to the heart 
of the professors. 

Adopting the ideals of others, American gradu- 
ate schools have set up as the ultimate of scholar- 
ship those subjects demanded by German univer- 
sities. In the modern-language field, a complete 
control of one language, a general knowledge of a 
second and a reading ability in a third language 
constitute the final examination for a modern- 
language doctorate. American students, however, 
unlike their European counterparts, do not possess 
that territorial proximity to foreign countries 
which makes the requisition of a language com- 
paratively easy. Indeed, American high-school and 
college students cannot always find three languages 
in the curriculum of their institutions. 

Moreover, what possibilities are presented to a 
student to acquire an oral facility in two languages? 
Surely, a pure Parisian accent cannot be obtained 
by the imitation of the teacher, who has never 
lived in the country of that language. Recent sur- 
veys show that the greater number of teachers in 
American high schools and colleges have never 
resided abroad. Phonetics, it is true, had given an 
impetus to a facility in speaking, but few gradu- 
ate schools give any consideration to phonetics. 

Until university authorities agree on the pro- 
fessional or non-professional character of the doc- 
tor of philosophy degree, whether it is a teaching 
or research degree, whether the schools of educa- 
tion are to assume the duty of producing teachers, 
and graduate schools to produce research men, this 
problem of producing individuals unfit either for 
teaching or scientific research will always be pres- 
ent with us. 

Here is a splendid opportunity for Catholic uni- 
versities to take leadership in this problem which 
is so haphazardly dealt with in non-sectarian in- 
stitutions, and to assume their proper places in 
pedagogical training. The education of the past is 
essentially ours, yet in the turmoil of today, we 
speak in very low whispers of the glory that was 
and is our own. 

Catholic educators must decide to what extent 
they wish to amalgamate the traditions of the past 
with the professional needs of present day America. 
They should recognize the professional character 
of the doctor of philosophy degree, combine the 
subject matter with the methods of teaching, in- 
sist on the same internship that other professions 
require. They should produce teachers who know 
their subject and know how to impart it. Whatever 
institution seizes this idea and puts it into practice 
will rise on the ashes of institutions whose admin- 
istrators saw a problem, but nevertheless refused 


to recognize it. 
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THE PILGRIM FINDS NO 
INIQUITY IN SHOWER-BATHS 


UNDER the pseudonym of Peter Whiffin, a Catho- 
lic priest of a Religious Congregation, who has pre- 
viously contributed various articles to Catholic 
periodicals, launches in the April Forum a general 
attack on the wealth and idleness of the Catholic 
clergy of the United States. The Forum identifies 
him as “a Catholic missionary, who took up writ- 
ing during convalescence from a recent severe ill- 
ness.” 

There is not, nor ever has been, a gag law in the 
Catholic Church. Holy men in all ages and in all 
countries have never hesitated to stigmatize what 
they find reprehensible and in need of reform. The 
Middle Ages, absurdly slandered as a period of 
repression and conformity, fostered such frank 
talk on matters ecclesiastical as we sensitive mod- 
erns can scarcely bear to read. Certain dangers 
threatening the Church in this country from too 
great devotion to lucre were pointed out by the 
Rev. Virgil Michel, O.S.B., in a recent issue of a 
clergy periodical, where they could be read by 
those whom they directly concerned. The Rev. E. 
Harold Smith, a priest of the Archdiocese of New 
York, raised an “alarmist’s” voice in the Common- 
weal for January 1. But “Peter Whiffin’s” stric- 
tures on his brethren in the sacred priesthood are 
broadcast to a vast pagan public, who will turn 
from them to read a few pages further on about 
marriage and the use of contraceptives in the light 
of the sex life of the amoeba. 

They will provide agreeable chop-licking to 
evangelical praters about the “break-down of 
Christianity in our times”; to cynical ward-heelers 
who are convinced that the clergy are to be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents; to rich divorcees embit- 
tered at the Roman Curia for refusing to sanction 
adultery; to social climbers who send their daugh- 
ters to have their Faith undermined at the ex- 
pensive schools of snobbery. They will bring added 
shame to the cheeks of religiously illiterate Catho- 
lic college boys and girls trembling under the as- 
saults made upon their Christian heritage of Faith 
and culture by ignorant, conceited lecturers in cer- 
taln non-Catholic institutions. They will bring com- 
fort to those of the enemy who read these pages; 
shame and confusion to hard-pressed Catholics, and 
they will not reach those whom they should help. 

But my much graver objection to Peter Whiftin 
is that he does not convey the truth, the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth. In a matter of this 
character nothing can justify such a departure. Let 
us grant that there are some wealthy and worldly 
ecclesiastics. None are more condemnatory of 
such than their own brethren. True, also, that 


many Catholics, clergy and lay alike, have lamen- 
tably “missed the boat” in applying fundamental 
remedies to current economic disorders. But what 
in conscience is Peter Whiffin ladling out to us when 
he talks about “more shame to us 30,000 priests 
in our aloofness from the crowd and in our lives 
of soft, superior seclusion’’? 

The priests who find their lot embittered by such 
aspersions are the vast army of hard-working pas- 
tors of souls in the scattered dioceses of this coun- 
try, and the foreign missionaries whom Whiffin 
deprecates. Rednecks and marblehearts in Alabama 
and Oklahoma and backwoods Maine will take it 
out with such words upon laborious apostles, just 
as the Nazis made devilish use of the few scandals 
they could rake up in Germany. Christ our Saviour 
has some severe language about those who would 
root up the cockle with the wheat. Is there any 
indication in this article of the countless priests, 
Sisters and Brothers who do live with the poor, do 
share their lot, and get no honor for the same? 

There may be a growing spirit of anti-clerical- 
ism. But it is damnably false to say: “Today we 
priests as a class are discredited men, men who 
have lost the truth and confidence of the great 
masses of our people simply because we have 
proved ourselves insincere.” 

Why should a man like Father Siedenburg be 
asked to arbitrate in the Detroit strikes if all priests 
are discredited? Why are Catholic priests respected 
in prisons and hospitals, in flood and fire, in army 
and navy, in every instance where a man is called 
upon to do a man’s work in the cause of God? Our 
young seminarians are not morons. Youth is not 
near-sighted. Would they flock to the seminaries 
if they saw in the clergy nothing but fat preben- 
daries? Nor for the life of me—having washed for 
a good part of my life out of a tin basin frozen solid 
in winter—-can I see why it is such a dreadful thing 
that seminarians in the Brooklyn diocese enjoy in- 
dividual shower-baths. 

Peter Whiffin brands as a “fairy-tale” the sup- 
posed influence of Russian Communism in this 
country. Here he places himself in direct contradic- 
tion to the words of the Holy Father who, in his 
recent Encyclical, Divini Redemptoris, speaks of 
Russia’s Communism as “threatening every other 
country in the world.” 

No sane man denies that the condition of the 
Church and society in certain areas of Spain fa- 
vored revolution. We all deplore reckless Red-bait- 
ing. But Peter Whiffin’s ridicule of Cardinal Bau- 
drillart is futile in view of the explicit statement of 
Pope Pius XI as to the “inexplicable silence” of 
the press in the face of world Communism, and 
the “sad effects” of its subversive, “diabolical” 
propaganda already seen in Spain. 

THE PILGRIM 
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UNANIMOUS 


WRITING on March 22, Chief Justice Hughes re- 
plies to questions put by Senator Wheeler touch- 
ing the work of the Supreme Court. With matters 
of policy, neither he nor the Court has any con- 
cern, but addressing himself solely to the record he 
shows beyond all doubt that “the Supreme Court 
is fully abreast of its work.” The statement of the 
Chief Justice is approved by all the members of the 
Court 

_ In his first attack on the Court, President Roose- 
velt stressed the alleged fact that the Justices were 
too old to fulfill their functions. It is true that he 
has not repeated this charge in subsequent ad- 
dresses; neither has he retracted it. It is evident 
that the President is too often at the mercy of col- 
laborators whose partisanship wrecks their sense of 
truth and justice. But the charge can never be made 
again. Its falsity is shown not only by the Chief 
Justice but also by the report of the Administra- 
tion’s Solicitor General, published before the Presi- 
dent made his first attack. 

Of particular interest is the Chief Justice’s show- 
ing that, contrary to the President’s first state- 
ment, justice has never been denied a petitioner 
by the refusal of the Court to review certain cases 
brought before it on appeal. It is not true that 
these petitions are rejected by a minority of the 
Court. All are considered by the full Court, and as 
few as two Justices can secure a hearing. But, ac- 
cording to the Chief Justice, fewer than twenty per 
cent of these cases can show the substantial grounds 
which merit a hearing. 

Commenting in general on the proposal to in- 
crease the number of Justices to expedite the 
Court’s work, the Chief Justice all but adopts the 
language of this Review six weeks ago. Were there 
“more judges to hear, more judges to confer, more 
judges to be convinced and to decide,” the Court’s 
work would not be expedited but delayed. Nor, in 
his judgment, would the plan for an enlarged Court 
to hear cases in sections be satisfactory. Any dis- 
appointed litigant could at once plead that he had 
not been heard by the Court, but only by part of it. 
Furthermore, the Constitution plainly provides 
that there shall be “one Supreme Court,” not sev- 
eral. 

In sheer self-respect the Justices could take no 
cognizance of the charge that they were victims of 
mental decay. But no trace of this decay can be 
found in the letter of the Chief Justice. Nor could 
they notice the shameful charges of “usurpation” 
of power, in violation of their oath of office, re- 
peatedly made, we regret to say, by members of 
the Administration. But such notice is not needed. 
It has never been needed since Hamilton wrote 
No. 78 in The Federalist for the approval of our 
fathers, and John Marshall affirmed the original 
American contribution to jurisprudence in Mar- 
bury v. Madison. For its serene and powerful ex- 
position of the work of the Court, the letter of the 
Chief Justice will merit a high place among Ameri- 
can State papers. 
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EDITOR 











NEW BLOOD 


TYPES of blood have been classified by the medi- 
cal profession. When you have a transfusion you 
can be fairly certain that the blood supplied will 
match your own. This hint from the profession ex- 
plains the demand for “‘new blood” in the Supreme 
Court. Like a careful physician, the Administration 
will make sure that this new blood will blend readi- 
ly with the Administration’s blood. This is an un- 
derstandable precaution. But why not come out 
squarely and tell us that the country cannot be 
saved unless instead of an independent Court, we 
have a Court which “matches”? 


THE HOLY SEE AN 


IT is easy to understand but not easy to measure 
the grief of the Holy Father for the sad state 
of Catholics in Germany. A great and generous 
people groan under burdens which they seem 
utterly unable to throw off, and because of the 
misdeeds of their tyrants, the world forgets the 
Germany that was the home of art and science. 
It can see only a brutal embodiment of force 
which disregards all rights, and seems indiffer- 
ent to the opinion of civilized nations through- 
out the world. 

No one can accuse the Holy Father of im- 
patient action. The Concordat was signed by 
the Holy See “with misgivings,” and almost 
from the beginning those misgivings were justi- 
fied. The ink was hardly dry upon the docu- 
ment, when the Government began to break its 
pledged word. The Government which had per- 
mitted its officials to teach boys and girls in an 
alleged code of ethics founded upon a degraded 
paganism, had little respect for its word and 
less for the rights of a large body of its citizens. 
Soon it began to see in every Catholic citizen 
an enemy, and in every Catholic church and 
school a hotbed of treason. Reason set aside, 
persecution began. 

Priests, the superiors of Religious Congre- 
gations and even Bishops were arrested, tried 
in secret, and committed to prison where many 
of them suffered the most cruel indignities. 
Catholic young men found themselves cut off 
from all hope of success in business or in the 
professions unless they joined societies and took 
part in meetings forbidden by their religion. 











ORIALS 











GENTLE DICTATORS 


HITLER begins to take rank with Stalin. To foist 
an outmoded paganism on the German people he 
is prepared to attack the Catholic Church. That 
this step is the beginning of his downfall cannot 
be doubted. But we can thank him for pointing our 
attention to the danger of giving any Government 
unlimited powers in the hope that these powers will 
never be abused by the Administration or by its 
successors. The plea of emergency has not freed 
the German people, but has forged for them new 
chains. That is always its effect wherever tried. 
The United States will form no exception. 


SEE AND GERMANY 


Worst of all, and in plain violation of the Con- 
cordat, the right of the Church to conduct 
schools and of Catholic parents to send their 
children to these institutions, was at first ques- 
tioned and then openly and brutally denied. 

In the face of insults and injury the Holy 
See contented itself with dignified remon- 
strances. The Roman See has never violated a 
Concordat, and in the present instance was par- 
ticularly unwilling to do anything that might 
be interpreted even by an enemy as a breach 
of diplomatic decorum. Its remonstrances have 
been met in every instance either with insults 
or with renewed restrictions upon Catholics in 
Germany. The Holy See can appeal to the con- 
science of the civilized world to bear witness 
to its unwavering fidelity to every clause of the 
Concordat. 

The Holy See is prepared to maintain this 
fidelity to the end. The German Government 
by its reply to the Holy Father published in Hit- 
ler’s Own newspaper seems to rank the Con- 
cordat as nothing but another treaty to be 
broken at will. The Holy Father desires peace, 
but he plainly warns these madmen in Berlin 
that “the Church is prepared to defend its 
rights and liberties.” 

That darker days are in store for the Catho- 
lics of Germany seems highly probable. At the 
same time we do not doubt the inevitable out- 
come. Has Hitler forgotten Bismarck and Ca- 
nossa? The spirit which animated Catholics 
during the Kulturkampf still lives. It is mighty 
and it will prevail. 


REBELLION IN MICHIGAN 


POSSIBLY a word from the President would put 
down the rebellion in Michigan. John L. Lewis, 
under whose guidance the sit-down strike was 
adopted and developed, is close to the President. 
The President’s influence over Mr. Lewis might be 
transmitted to the strike leaders in Detroit, who, 
in turn, might listen. But they might not. Their 
repeated defiance of the courts and of all consti- 
tuted authority in the city and State, with their 
threat of worse evils to follow unless they are per- 
mitted to set the law aside, furnishes no ground for 
belief that they would respect the request of a Fed- 
eral official who, after all, has no legal authority 
in the case. But even should they yield, the author- 
ity of the State of Michigan would remain defied 
and unavenged. The case is at Michigan’s door and 
Michigan must deal with it. 

After reading Governor Murphy’s address to the 
Holy Name Society on March 21, we once more felt 
deep regret that the Governor did not at once adopt 
the policy he therein recommends when the courts 
ordered the strikers at Flint to vacate the property 
they had seized. As a statement of the case both for 
labor, which had defied him, at least as far as 
it is represented by Messrs. Lewis and Martin, and 
for law and order, it leaves little unsaid. A brighter 
day would dawn for this country if employers could 
but grasp the truth so well expressed by the Gov- 
ernor when he insisted that business, hitherto com- 
monly considered as a means of exploiting the 
wage-earner, must always be “a cooperative en- 
terprise for mutual benefit and profit.”” That con- 
tention is fundamental. 

Unfortunately, for more than a century the 
phrase “business is business” has ruled the com- 
mercial world. The phrase covered a philosophy of 
deliberate iniquity. Under it the charity of man for 
man based upon love of God, which the Saviour of 
the world gave us as life’s fundamental law, was set 
aside as sheer folly. Justice was held in honor only 
to the extent of avoiding easily detected infrac- 
tions of civil codes drawn up by legislatures which 
frequently were controlled by the holders of great 
wealth. With justice and charity ruled out of the 
commercial world, the stage was set for the ex- 
ploitation of the worker. By 1891, when Leo XIII 
wrote his Labor Encyclical, the worker had been 
so abased that it could be said in all truth that his 
status differed little from that of a chattel slave. 
Profit and more profit, and profit by whatever 
means, became the rule of “big business,” and not 
infrequently, it must be admitted, the rule of little 
business as well. 

Yet with its usual stupidity, business could not 
see that the philosophy which it had adopted actual- 
ly hindered, in the long run, the reaping of profits. 
Business snatched the immediate gain without re- 
flecting that consideration for the interests of all 
the factors, the consumer, the wage-earner and the 
employer, would spread profits, stabilize produc- 
tion and create conditions under which business 
would become a law-abiding cooperative enterprise 
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for mutual benefit and profit. Not even the long 
succession of bloody labor wars with their toll of 
human lives and their destruction of property, or 
the regularly recurring cycles of economic de- 
pression, could teach the rulers of business that 
simple truth. 

Rightly does Governor Murphy proclaim that the 
wage-earner demands and should have more than 
the mere right to exist. He has the right to live as 
a human being, made to the likeness and image 
of God. No economic scheme that condemns him 

‘to the status of a stray dog which somehow man- 

ages to live in a world, which for him consists of 
kicks and casual food, can be tolerated by a civil- 
ized state. The state is morally bound to aid every 
citizen in circumstances which definitely hinder 
him from perfecting his nature by utilizing his 
rights and fulfilling his duties. It is bound by an 
even more pressing obligation to aid wage-earners 
who, as a rule, constitute the more needy mem- 
bers of the community. Furthermore, the tolera- 
tion of these inhuman enterprises weakens the 
physical, mental and often the moral tone of the 
community, and thus constitutes a crime against 
the state itself. 

Yet it is not by condoning lawlessness that the 
state protects the rights of the wage-earner. He 
must be shielded against those who would corrupt 
his morals, no less than against those who consider 
him a mere cog in the great industrial machine. 
These strikes have forced labor’s wrongs upon the 
attention of the public, and we hope that the seri- 
ous situation which now exists will be adequately 
considered by the public authorities. As Leo XIII 
wrote more than forty years ago, the world of 
workers is suffering from ills for which a remedy 
must be speedily provided. How much longer will 
our patience be abused? 


CONGRESS PERMITS 


WILL the next generation in this country enjoy 
any rights? Or will it live under permissions, hard- 
won, grudgingly conceded and revocable? The ques- 
tion demands consideration. 

The lucubrations of Donald Richberg used to fill 
us with forebodings. Mr. Richberg, once the chief 
lieutenant of the President, scoffs at the very idea 
of “natural” rights. During the hurly-burly of the 
N. R. A. period, he always had time to write an 
article or deliver a speech, of which the logical 
conclusion was that the sooner we adopted a modi- 
fied form of the Totalitarian State, the better for 
the country’s prosperity. It did not occur to him 
that the Totalitarian State is incapable of modifi- 
cation. One might as well talk about modifying a 
tornado. 

But Mr. Richberg has companions. By his speech 
asserting that Congress can deprive the Supreme 
Court of its power of juridical review, Senator Nor- 
ris takes rank with him. If Congress can do that, 
what right have we Americans that will not be at 
the mercy of a political majority-gang in Congress? 
Or why have a Constitution? 
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“PEACE” 


IN the twentieth chapter of the Gospel according 
to Saint John (verses 19-31) read at the Mass to- 
morrow, “peace pve to you” is Our Lord’s greet- 
ing to His Apostles and disciples. It was His 
Divine reassurance to these poor men who had 
gathered behind barred doors for fear of the riot- 
ing Jews. 

A fruitful field for reflection is opened by this 
Gospel. Probably the feature which holds our at- 
tention most closely is its simple story of the in- 
stitution of the Sacrament of Penance. “Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost; whose sins ye shall forgive, they 
are forgiven them: and whose sins ye shall re- 
tain, they are retained.” So clearly conferred is 
the power to forgive sin that we may wonder that 
its perennial existence in the Church founded by 
Jesus Christ could ever have been questioned. 

Some have said: “Yes, the Apostles had this 
power, but what right have we to assert that it 
did not die with them.” This question implies an 
altogether incorrect notion of Our Lord’s mission 
on earth. He did not come to preach only to the 
people whom He met, nor was His love to be con- 
fined to them. He came to preach the good news 
of salvation to all men, and to save all men. After 
His visible presence was withdrawn from the sight 
of man, His work was to be carried on by those 
whom He appointed. That is clear from the text 
words in tomorrow’s Gospel: “As the Father hath 
sent me I also send you.” They were to continue 
His mission with all the powers necessary to make 
it fruitful for the souls of men. He bade His Apos- 
tles baptize every living creature and preach the 
Gospel, and He said that without Baptism and be- 
lief in Him no man might be saved. 

Surely He did not intend that all labor for the 
salvation of mankind was to stop with the death of 
the last Apostle. His work was to be continued by 
the Apostles and by their successors. To the end 
of created time it will be necessary to regenerate 
the soul of every child of Adam through Baptism. 
So likewise Our loving and merciful Saviour wished 
to provide to the end of time a sacred refuge, a 
tribunal at once and a source of healing, for souls 
wounded by grievous sin after Baptism. 

Fitly may we look upon the worthy reception of 
the great Sacrament of Penance as a source of 
heavenly peace. We who have been sorely beset in 
life’s battles know the peace that comes as oint- 
ment for our wounds when in the confessional we 
hear the words of Christ’s minister, “I absolve thee 
from thy sins.” By a Divine audacity, made pos- 
sible only by a Divine commission, a man and a 
brother takes in his sinful hands the keys of eter- 
nity and opens to us the gates of Heaven. 

Praise be to Christ for His mercy! The existence 
of the Sacrament throughout the ages is a convinc- 
ing argument for its Divine origin. No man could 
have thought of it, nor would millions of men in 
every nation have accepted it, had its origin been 
human. It must needs be Divine, or it would have 
perished centuries ago, rejected by man’s pride and 
wilfulness. 








CHRONICLE 











AT Home. In little New London, Texas, standing 
in the midst of one of the richest oil regions in the 
world one of the most horrible disasters in Ameri- 
can history occurred on the afternoon of March 18. 
Forty teachers and 700 children were in the con- 
solidated school building, when suddenly the roof 
rose in the air, the walls collapsed, burying teachers 
and pupils in a mass of steel and concrete. The 
death list was about 400. . . . Under a new plan 
announced by the Administration, PWA will con- 
tinue making grants up to forty-five per cent of 
total cost of approved projects, but only in the 
event that such funds are devoted to taking labor 
off relief rolls. There will be an additional grant 
of fifteen per cent premiums to contractors for 
projects which meet the requirements of the new 
policy. The United States Conference of Mayors 
referred to the new plan as “a polite way of killing 
the present PWA program.”. . . The States of Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts voted against ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labor Amendment. Proposals to 
withdraw this proposed amendment and issue one 
with wording that will be unobjectionable to the 
large groups opposing the present form were made. 
Although a number of constitutional authorities de- 
clared there is no way of taking back a proposed 
amendment once it leaves Congress for the States, 
a different Child Labor Amendment can be drawn 
up by Congress and submitted to the States for ap- 
proval. ... Representative Engels, charged the Ad- 
ministration with franking $72,000,000 for political 
propaganda. . . . The Naval Appropriations Bill, 
carrying a total of $512,847,808 for the fiscal year 
1938, passed the Senate March 22. . . . Demands 
for a twenty per cent wage increase for railroad 
workers went to all railroads from D. B. Robertson, 
President of the Brotherhood of Railroad Firemen 
and Enginemen on March 22. . . . Witnesses oppos- 
ing President Roosevelt’s program for reorganizing 
the Supreme Court appeared before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. On March 22, Senator Wheel- 
er read a letter from Chief Justice Hughes, spe- 
cifically approved by Justices Van Devanter and 
Brandeis. Justice Hughes declared he is confident 
the letter also expresses the views of the other 
Justices. The Chief Justice declined to discuss the 
question of policy raised by the Roosevelt proposal. 
He confined himself to the question of the efficiency 
and constitution of the present court. Any increase 
would impair the efficiency of the court, the Chief 
Justice declared. He questioned the constitutionality 
as well as the practicability of the suggestion that 
the court divide itself into panels and decide cases 
in divisions. He said there is no congestion of cases 
on the court calendar. For several years the court 
has been able to adjourn after disposing of all cases 
ready to be heard. . . . Senator Wheeler quoted 
Woodrow Wilson, who, writing in 1886, branded as 


an “outrage on constitutional morality, any attempt 
to increase the size of the court to get favorable 
opinions. The Senator also again read from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s book: Looking Forward, published 
in 1933, in which the President took somewhat the 
same position. The Senator called on the President 
to abandon his plan and submit a Constitutional 
amendment. Mr. Wheeler was certain that many of 
the present opponents of the court plan would line 
up to support the President on an amendment... . 
E. H. Everson, National President of the Farmers 
Union, appeared before the Judiciary Committee in 
opposition to the Roosevelt program. . . . John Hes- 
sin Clarke, only living former Justice of the Su- 
preme Court, in a nationwide broadcast on March 
22, pronounced the Roosevelt plan to be constitu- 
tional, but expressed no opinion on the wisdom of 
the measure. . . .On March 23, Professor Raymond 
Moley, formerly No. 1 Brain Truster, stood up be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee members and spoke 
against the Court plan. He called it the “easy path 
of expediency.” The “atrophy and death” of de- 
mocracy may be expected from it, he declared... . 
The strike situation in Detroit approached peri- 
lously near to the revolutionary stage. Strikers 
defied the city and State officials to eject them and 
continued to defy the court. Detroit city police 
ejected a number of small “sit-downers” which ac- 
tion brought from union officials threats of a gen- 
eral strike. In Cadillac Square, March 23, 60,000 
union men massed, heard their leaders denounce 
public officials and employers. A threat to overturn 
the municipal government and the courts unless the 
demands of the strikers were met was made by one 
leader. . . . Governor Murphy finally succeeded in 
persuading Walter P. Chrysler and John L. Lewis 
to attend a conference with himself on March 24. 
The Governor in his invitations to both, threatened 
to use force to uphold the law unless the sit-down 
in the Chrysler plants was ended quickly. ... Homer 
Martin, strike chief, warned Ford to get ready for 
union activity in his plants. . . . Senator Rush D. 
Holt, of West Virginia, declared that President 
Roosevelt and Postmaster General Farley are 
“cracking the party whip” for the court program. 
. . . The Senate approved a bill authorizing the 
remodelling of the east front of the Capitol. The 
same session also ratified the Fisheries Convention 
between the United States and Canada... . “The 
sit-downers are threatening the very foundation of 
orderly government,” shouted Representative Dies 
of Texas, as he introduced a resolution demanding 
an investigation of the influences responsible for 
them. 


ITALY. On March 23, Premier Mussolini assailed 
the foreign anti-Fascist press and the “hysterical 
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oratory of certain Anglican pulpits.” Black-shirted 
Fascisti, gathered in the Piazza Venezia to celebrate 
the eighteenth anniversary of Fascism, cheered Il 
Duce on. . . . Count Galeazzo Ciano, Foreign Min- 
ister, later made strong representations concerning 
the attitude of a considerable portion of the British 
press to the British Ambassador to Rome, Sir Eric 
Drummond. Count Ciano said their attitude was 
embittering Anglo-Italian relations. . . . The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York and 
the Dean of Winchester Cathedral have recently 
been denouncing Mussolini and what they call “the 
general massacre” in Ethiopia. The British press 
has been referring to Italian retreat in the Guada- 
lajara front in Spain as a “second Caporetto.” The 
semi-official British Broadcasting Corporation used 
this phrase in program over the air. Continuation 
of this “pin-pricking” policy would not make for 
the peace of Europe, observers felt. . . . Count Ciano 
left Rome on March 24 for Belgrade where he is 
expected to conclude an understanding with Yugo- 
slavia. . .. Count Dino Grandi, Italian Ambassador, 
declined to discuss the question of foreign volun- 
teers now fighting in Spain. 


SPAIN. Nationalist headquarters in Salamanca ex- 
plained the situation on the Guadalajara front, con- 
cerning which such exaggerated reports have issued 
from the Leftist government. The Nationalists de- 
nied that the Leftists captured either the town of 
Brihuega or Trijueque. Brihuega had been occupied 
for a few days only by a small force of Nationalist 
Civil Guards who were ordered to withdraw and 
to occupy heights several miles north where the 
main Nationalist position had been taken. Trijueque 
was abandoned to await better weather. With re- 
gard to the highly colored stories of a vast Italian 
retreat, Nationalist headquarters said that a bat- 
talion of Italians who were marching on a macad- 
amized road had proceeded further than their sup- 
porting columns who were marching on roads made 
impassable by rain. While the Italians were in this 
advanced position they were unexpectedly attacked 
by Government planes. The Italians were ordered 
to break and run and to leave their equipment on 
the road, since this was the only way, in the cir- 
cumstances, they could save themselves. Twenty- 
three Government planes were shot down in four 
days before March 21, on the Guadalajara front, the 
Nationalists announced, while no Nationalist plane 
was brought to earth by the foe. Franco’s troops 
around Madrid penetrated deeper into the city 
proper from the University City front reports indi- 
cated. 


FRANCE. Jacques Doriot in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, on March 24, demanded a commission to dis- 
cover where the French Communists are getting 


their money from. During the past seventeen years, 
M. Doriot said, the Communist International has 


supplied 250,000,000 francs to the French Commu- 
nist party. The newspaper, Humanité, lives only by 
Moscow’s subsidies, he charged. The Communists 
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were associating with the Popular Front Govern- 
ment, he said, only as a ruse preparatory to an at- 
tempt to overthrow the regime. . . . After a discus- 
sion of the riots engineered by Communists in the 
Paris suburb of Clichy, the Chamber gave Premier 
Blum a vote of confidence by a majority of 362 
to 215. 


VATICAN. An Encyclical, dated March 14, Passion 
Sunday, was forwarded by Pope Pius XI to the 
Bishops of Germany, and read from pulpits 
throughout the Reich. The Holy Father reaffirmed 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church against the 
errors so widely diffused in Germany. He protested 
against the persecution to which the Church is 
being subjected in the Reich. The Pope charged the 
Reich Government with violations of the Concordat. 
He said that he had in the summer of 1933 signed 
it “with grave misgivings.”’ Confronted with a state 
of affairs which is constantly growing worse, the 
Holy Father declared he could no longer remain 
silent. He pointed to the open fight against the con- 
fessional schools protected by the Concordat. The 
Holy Father does not wish to exclude the hope, 
however small, that the situation may improve. 
His sole desire is to restore true peace between the 
State and the Church in Germany. But if there 
cannot be peace, the Church of God will defend its 
rights and liberties in the name “of the Omnipotent 
Whose arm is not been shortened.” The Holy Father 
spoke with emphasis of the idolatrous nature of 
the Nazi ideology. 


GERMANY. General Goering announced March 
23 a decree whereby the State will appoint a trustee 
to administer the affairs of all farmers who fail to 
meet demands made by the national self-nourish- 
ment program... . To the Nazi anger against the 
Papal Encyclical, Catholic spokesmen pointed out 
that the Pontiff had taken this step only as a last 
resort. Various Vatican notes to Germany were 
unanswered. The Nazi Government refused to re- 
ceive Catholic Bishops, was intensifying its at- 
tempts to paganize Catholic children. . . . Hitler’s 
Government declared a truce in its war on Prot- 
estantism, rather than engage simultaneously in 
conflicts with both Catholic and Protestant church- 
es. The Evangelical Church Government was re- 
constituted as of February 14. Evangelical leaders 
saw the move as an attempt to divide Protestants 
and Catholics in their fight for religious liberty. . . . 
In the Saar, eighty per cent Catholic, and in the 
neighboring Palatinate, school registrations showed 
13,478 children for the Nazi schools and only 268 
for the confessional schools. The Nazi Governor 
announced the confessional schools would be closed. 
. .. Dr. Schacht’s term as head of the Reichsbank 
was prolonged for one more year, although the law 
sets a four-year tenure for the post... . Dr. Hans 
Luther will be replaced as Ambassador to the 
United States by Dr. Hans Heinrich Dieckhoff, 
who was Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs and 
is said to be closer to Hitler than Luther. 























CORRESPONDENCE 











NO EXPLOITER ALLIANCE 


EDITOR: Professor E. Allison Peers, of Liverpool 
University, author of The Spanish Tragedy, has a 
most illuminating letter to the Anglican Church 
Times (March 5). Some excerpts merit the atten- 
tion of the readers of AMERICA. Dr. Peers writes: 
“It is impossible to leave unchallenged the state- 
ment of the Bishop of Gibraltar that ‘the Roman 
Catholic Church in Spain has failed lamentably to 
present Christianity to the nation.’ ”’ 
Dr. Peers comments: 

For myself, I am not an extreme churchman. Yet 
for seventeen years I have spent three or four 
months annually in Spain. I have worshiped regu- 
larly in great cathedrals and small village churches, 
heard innumerable parish sermons, read widely in 
modern church literature, have been the guest of 
clergy, monks and friars, and discussed religious 
problems with persons of all kinds. And I do not 
hesitate to say that the Church in Spain has pre- 
sented Christianity faithfully and fearlessly to the 
nation. It has its rewards in the millions who wor- 
ship with regularity and fervor, and in thousands 
of saintly men and women... .I am ashamed that 
a bishop of my own church should have made [the 
statement]. 


Such a verdict from the eminent English au- 
thority merits our assent and our gratitude. It is 
calumny to deny the splendid religious, social and 
educational work of the Spanish Church. Yet the 
painful fact remains that Spain became two na- 
tions, one Catholic, the other a motley blending of 
Socialists, Communists and Anarcho-Syndicalists. 
Why? Only a volume could answer this query. But 
the exploited peasants of Andalusia and the deni- 
zens of Barcelona slums sank into spiritual misery 
mainly because of unredressed social grievances. 

The Spanish Church proclaimed and preached 
charity, but under the old regime it was protected 
and shackled. A certain timidity in preaching so- 
cial justice hampered some of its leaders; hence 
the Church was depicted to millions of the masses 
as the ally of reaction. Well do the Lettres de Rome 
(February 5) warn Catholics “to shun the least 
suspicion of alliance with political parties and 
systems which exploit the worker and deny him his 
rights.” In our present crisis let us recall the lesson 
of Spain. 


Woodstock, Md. LAURENCE K. PATTERSON 


HARPING ABOUT LAW 


EDITOR: For twenty-five years I am a subscriber 
to AMERICA. For the last two years there were ar- 
ticles in it that were out of place in my opinion— 
one of them An Open Letter to the President. 

If the Constitution comes to such a stage that 
the people are unable to be governed in an orderly 


way, whose fault is it if dictators arrive? At times 
even dictators are a blessing, e.g. Mussolini for 
Italy. Without a Mussolini there had been a good 
chance for another Communist state in Europe. 

In regard to the right of sit-down strikers, Bish- 
op Gallagher of Detroit stated that they were jus- 
tified. Why be so hard on the laborer? The wealthy 
can take care of themselves. The laborer often has 
only one weapon of self-defense. This is to strike, 
and it seems you begrudge him even that. 

In regard to the General Motors strike you find 
fault with Governor Murphy’s policy by not turn- 
ing machine guns upon the strikers. Tell me what 
would you do in his case? Harping about law— 
well, there are all kinds of laws, e.g. in Russia and 
Mexico. In this country for the past thirty years 
most of the laws were passed in favor of the priv- 
ileged few, and today we are all paying for it, may- 
be with worse things to come. 


Greenwood, Wis. T. Novak 


SENT 


EDITOR: Your editorials make a distinct impres- 
sion on me, a feeling of disgust on account of your 
unfailing and sedulous attention to take advantage 
of the opportunity to place our beloved President 
in an unfavorable position. To me F. D. R. looks 
more like the Great Man of Galilee than anyone 
of us black-cassocked fathers. Have you already 
forgotten the lessons of Spain? More than anything 
else does our attitude towards the underprivileged 
give impetus to Communism. 

I do not wish to have a Catholic magazine of 
your character sent to me. Please cancel my sub- 
scription and send the balance due me to the near- 
est dog hospital. 


Atkinson, Neb. REv. FERDINAND IRSCHIK 


THE WORKING MAN 


EDITOR: Father Blakely’s article (March 13) on 
sit-down strikes is most timely. I think it would 
have been more convincing, however, if it had taken 
into account such factors as the difference between 
personal and corporate property (see Editor’s note 
A), the achievement of bringing to a successful 
close such a major labor dispute without a single 
casualty, and the statement of the late Bishop Gal- 
lagher that “a sit-down strike, if used only as a 
picketing measure and as a means of keeping out 
strike-breakers, is legitimate.”” Where does Father 
Blakely get his information (cf.B) about “the wan- 
ton destruction of the property?” 

Be that is it may, his article seems typical of 
AMERICA’S attitude on social problems. It abounds 
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in allusions to Papal encyclicals and genuine protes- 
tations of sympathy for the working man, but ex- 
cept for your treatment of the New York elevator 
strike and your sympathy with the Pullman porter, 
you seem to come out on the other side (cf.C) 
when it comes to actual cases. It is not so much 
that you criticize the means taken by the workers 
and their advocates to attain their just demands, 
but that your comments seem largely confined 
thereto. You do not offer concrete, positive sug- 
gestions (cf.D) whereby Catholic social principles 
can be put into practice. 

If you compare your comments on the General 
Motors situation with the study in Social Action, 
published by the Congregational and Christian 
Churches, you will note at once a difference in the 
grasp of the practical problems involved. And while 
I am not advocating that you adopt our Protestant 
brethren’s conclusions, I do say that you will prove 
your friendship for the American working man by 
adding to your destructive criticism of the means 
he employs to attain what is his due a more 
thorough and realistic understanding of what he 
is up against and a convincing indication of what 
you would do in his place. In these crucial times 
should not our primary concern be for those (cf.Z) 
whom Leo XIII and Pius XI declare “have no re- 
sources of their own to fall back on?” 

New York EDWARD SKILLEN, JR. 


(A. Father Blakely has taken into account the 
difference. In the case under review, corporate 
property as well as personal property must be re- 
spected. 

B. The information is public, to be found in the 
newspapers. Confirmation was had from private 
sources. 

C. If correspondent consults the back issues of 
AMERICA, he will find a dozen other instances. 
AMERICA defends and champions labor, but not the 
wrongs committed in the name of labor. 

D. It would be as true to say that we never men- 
tion the Encyclicals. AMERICA has been crying 
aloud its positive, concrete suggestions for years. 
E. That, precisely, is our primary concern. But the 
end never justifies wrong means. Editor.) 


HOPKINS LETTERS 


EDITOR: As the text of Further Letters of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins is now nearly ready for the printer, 
I should be grateful if you would allow me to ask 
those who may have letters from Hopkins among 
their family papers to make some search for them. 

Letters written to several of his school and col- 
lege friends seem to have disappeared. There is also 
one letter to Coventry Patmore that I cannot trace 
and am particularly anxious to print—a long letter 
of November 7, 1886, written from Dublin. It is 
included in the Catalogue of the Library of Coven- 
try Patmore but it is absent from the catalogue of 
Everard Meynell’s collection of books and docu- 
ments. Presumably it was sold; and neither Fran- 
cis Meynell or J. G. Wilson can help to trace the 
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purchaser. If the owner could allow me to copy 
and print it, I should be very glad. 


Durham, England C. COLLEER ABBOTT 


TRY THE PRESS 


EDITOR: The Catholic bishops are putting forth 
an organized effort against Communism. While 
their effort will be effective, a great deal of it will 
be wasted because of their medium of attack. They 
are confining their efforts solely within Catholic 
organizations. Communism is not so much a serious 
danger to our own Catholic people but rather is it 
a serious menace to the man who professes little 
or no belief. Would it not be more effective to try 
to reach these people with our arguments by means 
of the public press? A lay organization supporting 
such a campaign would find willing support. 
Perrysburg, O. GEORGE A. SCHMIT 


ENCYCLICALIZER 


EDITOR: Congratulations to Father Lefebvre on 
his militant method (America, February 27) of 
disseminating the information contained in the 
Encyclicals! This or some similar method should 
be instituted in every church in the country. 

Had methods such as these been put into effect 
ten years ago and continued up to the present day, 
there would be little to fear from the spread of 
Communism. 

The masses must learn that Christianity is as 
solicitious of their material welfare as Communism, 
and exponents of Christian doctrines must set about 
proving it with a zeal equal to that used by the 
Communists in spreading their doctrines. 

Pittsfield, Mass. F. L. EMERY 


LIVING WAGE LABEL 


EDITOR: In a recent letter (February 27) one of 
your correspondents told us how a bath towel which 
cost $1.75 in one local store could be bought for 
sixty-five cents in another. He suggested that the 
store and mill selling at the lower price might be 
underpaying their workers and asked, “As a prac- 
tical Catholic, bound to observe the code of social 
justice, whose towels should I buy?” 

His letter has suggested a practical plan. 

Have a committee formed consisting of a labor 
leader, an industrialist, a representative of the Gov- 
ernment and representatives of religion to decide 
on what should be considered a living wage as well 
as desirable working condition, and this decision to 
be used as a standard. 

Now if a manufacturer stamped his product sig- 
nifying that he lived up to this standard, I believe 
that the general public, and especially all those in 
sympathy with the Labor Encyclical would pur- 
chase his product in preference to anything made 
under sweatshop conditions. 

Winthrop, Mass. JOSEPH P. HIGGINBOTHAM 
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MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN 
WRITER, TEACHER, DIPLOMAT 


THOMAS F. MEEHAN 








IT was my very good fortune to have enjoyed the 
intimate friendship of Maurice Francis Egan for 
the forty closing years of his earthly career. He 
came from Philadelphia to New York in 1878, but 
it was three years before I met him. He had joined 
the Freeman’s Journal and, as I had printed some- 
thing complimentary about a current contribution 
of his, he came into my father’s office and intro- 
duced himself. We found we were fellow Brooklyn 
residents and there began the closest intimacy be- 
tween us and our families that ended only, when 
on January 17, 1924, I followed his coffin to its hon- 
ored grave in the old Philadelphia Cathedral ceme- 
tery. 

Having become acquainted, as our offices were in 
the same street, we began to lunch together fre- 
quently. I used to call for him and generally had 
to wait. There were no typewriters, linotypes, tele- 
phones, electric lights, autos, airplanes, radios or 
movies in those days, but in spite of all that we got 
along comfortably and had lots of fun. Newspapers 
were handset and generally each had its own com- 
posing room with a “chapel” of old-fashioned indus- 
trious and well-informed printers to set up the long- 
hand copy. The waiting for Egan usually was to 
allow him to go over a stone proof for its final 
O.K., or to grind out a filler for some gap in a page. 

Frock coats and high hats were details of the 
ordinary garb of those days, and often the wait at 
the Freeman office was for the office boy to come 
back with Mr. Egan’s hat that had been sent out 
to be blocked or ironed, or with some varnish for 
the patent-leather shoes he wore. The waiting did 
not irk me for it afforded the historic editor-in- 
chief, James A. McMaster, who had taken a fancy 
to me, the chance to relate—as I was a good listen- 
er—some of the varied and picturesque incidents 
of his somewhat stormy career, particularly his 
controversies, lay and clerical. 

The day of the cafeteria, the automat and the 
drug-store sandwich counter had not yet dawned, 
and we went to lunch at a very popular French 
restaurant, Delisle’s, in Fulton Street, near Wil- 
liam. Here you were sure of not only exquisitely 
cooked food and attractive menus, but had them 


daintily served en famille. Pére Delisle presided as 
host and wandered about seeing that everybody 
was properly looked after. Of the four waiters three 
were his sons, his daughter was the cashier, and 
Madame herself presided in the kitchen whence she 
could look out, and, as she knew the regular pa- 
trons, see that each one got whatever was his 
special favorite viand or portion. The meal cost only 
fifty cents, and for an additional quarter you could 
have a demi of ordinaire, or, if you indulged in a 
larger bottle, and did not consume it all, it was put 
on a shelf with your name to be used demain, or 
when you came next. Columbo’s, an Italian res- 
taurant in Third Avenue near Eighteenth Street, 
was another of Egan’s favorite resorts and we had 
many family parties there on Saturday evenings. 
The fare was real Italian, not spoiled by American 
or French interpolations, and topped by a chablis 
spumante in which the proprietor took pride. 

Sociability was one of Egan’s most notable traits. 
His suggestion of “‘a little dinner’ was always ready 
for the solution of most tribulations, social and 
otherwise. When he got up one for some special 
festival or an anniversary, each guest would find 
a little paper lillycock at his plate with a verse at- 
tached, which good-naturedly hit off some peculiar 
whim or characteristic known to his or her friends. 
He was a very sparing eater himself, though to 
hear him ramble on about food and dining a 
stranger would put him down as a regular gour- 
mand. His favorite entertainment was afternoon 
tea at which toast with marmalade and cheese were 
served. Given this, with a congenial company for 
hours of talk, earth had no terrors. He did not 
smoke, except an occasional cigarette at formal 
dinners. Acute hay-fever attacks which brought on 
a very prostrating asthmatic phase, were an annual 
affliction, and deprived him of much of the pleasure 
of flowers in which he delighted. 

In dress he was precise and always carried in 
his walks a pair of gloves, folded up, but seldom 
put on. Ready-made clothes had not then reached 
their present sartorial perfection, and he sometimes 
indulged in peculiar effects. One of his favorite 
diversions was the monthly informal gatherings of 
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the Authors’ Club, where you met all the literary 
lions and intelligentsia. There was no Greenwich 
Village faustian or “slice-of-life” pretense allowed 
there. One evening as he entered he met Buell, the 
associate editor with Richard Watson Gilder of the 
Century Magazine, who gave him the once-over, 
and then blurted out: “Egan you know we have 
been the best of friends for years, and I have the 
greatest admiration for your ability and your splen- 
did work, but you do wear the damndest clothes.” 
This candid criticism gave no offense to its subject 
who often retold it as a good joke on himself. Be- 
sides the Gilders, and the Century group, who then 
were the arbiteri elegantiarum of literary New 
York, his intimate associates in those days were 
Lawrence Kehoe of the Catholic Publication Soci- 
ety; Nugent Robinson; David Munro, editor of the 
North American Review, whose assistant was Rob- 
inson’s son Paschal, now Archbishop and Nuncio 
to the Irish Free State; Henry Collins Walsh and 
T. P. Gill, successively, through his suggestion, 
made assistant editors of the Catholic World; and 
Tom Connelly, sent on to Baltimore to edit the 
Catholic Mirror, then to the Cleveland Universe 
and finally to the Catholic Herald of Sacramento. 
Gill went back to become a Home Rule M.P., and 
later, Secretary for Horace Plunkett’s Agricultural 
Commission. 

As editor of the Freeman’s Journal, Egan’s sal- 
ary began at $35 a week, so to keep up a decent 
living he had to do a lot of hard outside work, 
which paid him much more liberally. At McMaster’s 
death, in addition to his salary, he had a small 
financial interest in the Freeman, and the sugges- 
tion was made that he should take over the whole 
plant and try to rehabilitate its sadly depleted for- 
tunes, relying on its old time prestige and influence. 
Reflection made him conclude that it was not worth 
his while, and in 1888 he accepted an invitation to 
go to Notre Dame as professor of English literature. 
Father Walsh, the president of Notre Dame, and 
Father Hudson, editor of the Ave Maria, were con- 
genial and sympathetic friends who made every- 
thing possible agreeable for him. In the Ave Maria 
he found an outlet to continue the literary trend 
he had found very popular in the Freeman, and he 
continued on in that field for eight years, when the 
longing to get back East took on a compelling urge. 
Bishop Keane was developing a lay department at 
the Catholic University and in 1896 offered him 
the appointment as one of its professors of English 
literature, Charles Warren Stoddard being the 
other. He accepted, and remained there until Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent him to Denmark as American 
Minister in 1907, a post he continued to hold with 
signal honor to himself under Presidents Taft and 
Wilson, the longest term ever served in one capital 
by any American diplomat, and which he has de- 
tailed in one of his most successful books, Ten 
Years Near the German Frontier. 

Of his stay at the Catholic University and Notre 
Dame he declared: 


I did my best, but my way was strewn with thorns, 
and my later experiences at the Catholic University 
confirmed my impression that no layman can make 
any real progress in an institution entirely managed 
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by ecclesiastics. This is not intended as a refiection 
on the ecclesiastics or their methods, and certainly 
it is anything but a reflection on the laymen. 

And of his own qualifications he said: 


Whatever were the shortcomings of my education, 
it did not lack thoroughness. I knew few things, but 
what I knew, I knew. In my time philosophy was 
taught as a method of mental training, not as a 
mere history of developments, and few Americans 
had read more widely in English and French than 
I had. 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke of Princeton said of him 


that “Egan’s public service in the broader sense 
was lifelong. As poet, story-teller, critic, professor, 
he was always trying to give the world of his best.” 

Ill health forced him to resign as Minister to 
Denmark in 1918, and he returned to the old famil- 
iar scenes with many forebodings because of the 
great social and economic changes brought about 
by the World War and by the passing away of so 
many of his old friends and associates and the ne- 
cessity of facing a new generation to whom he was 
comparatively unknown and for whom he might 
not have any appeal. This fear happily had no sub- 
stantial foundation. In a very short time he had 
a most popular reception for an astonishingly diver- 
sified volume of work as essayist, poet, and inter- 
pretive critic in both religious and secular peri- 
odicals and magazines, for several lecture tours, 
and for his books Ten Years Near the German 
Frontier (1919) and Confessions of a Book-Lover 
(1922). His Recollections of a Happy Life (1924) 
was finished just when he was stricken with his 
last fatal illness and was published after his death. 

He wrote an awful, almost illegible scrawl. In 
his work of later years he did not like to dictate 
to a stenographer, but talked direct to a typist 
writing off his dictation cn the machine. He wanted 
the copy ready for editing without the delay of 
transcription from notes. He was very slow to be- 
gin, but once started he turned out, very rapidly, 
an astonishing amount of work. It took him three 
months to start the first page of Recollections of 
@ Happy Life. He had a very clever secretary whose 
sympathetic appreciation of his moods and methods 
materially helped him to accomplish so much in 
his final efforts. A tragedy that grieved him very 
much ended their association. One day while they 
were working she rubbed her nose with a finger 
on which there was a carbon stain. It infected the 
spot with an acute attack of erysipelas and she 
died in three days. 

In all his last work he retained his old contempt 
for the pretense, egotistical veneer and lack of his- 
torical or solid literary background of the disciples 
of the “modern” and “realistic” cult, and was ever 
intolerant of conceited pietistic mediocrity or 
cramping nationalistic carping. The success of 
AMERICA won his admiration and ready contribut- 
ing assistance. During his last illness he found that 
one of his nurses was in a state of spiritual unrest 
groping for the path to Truth. Although physically 
spent, his brilliant mind was still alert, and in the 
long vigils of the three months during which he 
suffered he guided her to peace of soul. His last 
formal act of militant Catholicism was the winning 
of a convert to the Faith. 














BOOKS 


SUAREZ CAME TO 
THE SAME CONCLUSION 


ANALYSIS OF THE PropLeM or War. By Clyde Eagle- 

ton. The Ronald Press Co. $1.50 
AMERICA has done, and is still doing, a lot of wishful 
thinking about avoiding participation in another war 
such as the World War. Private citizens are uniting in 
leagues to outlaw war, in pacifist movements, and in 
societies to educate against war and for peace. The Gov- 
ernment has sweated at the problem almost incessantly. 
It tried disarmament, and failed. It investigated muni- 
tion makers. And it is busy now with a neutrality bill 
that will ensure us peace, prosperity and security, no 
matter how many other nations choose to fight. 

The futility of all these efforts as direct solutions of 
the problem is shown in this book with simple and 
invincible logic. And the conclusion to which the book 
finally arrives is that the only solution lies in a society 
of nations, with sufficient physical sanction at its com- 
mand to prevent all selfish national use of force. The 
author is honest in his criticism of the present League 
of Nations, but he is equally honest and fearless in 
condemning the United States for refusing to cooperate 
as a nation in any concerted plan. 

We commend the book wholeheartedly as the clearest 
exposition of the war-problem that has come to our 
notice. And we hope the author, in his further study of 
the question, chances upon a copy of Suarez, De Legibus. 
He will be thrilled to discover that 400 years ago a 
Spanish Jesuit argued from the same principles to iden- 
tically the same conclusion. Rosert A. Hewitr 


WHAT THINK 
YOU OF CHRIST? 


Lire oF Jesus. By Francois Mauriac. Translated by 
Julie Kernan. Longmans, Green and Co. $2.50 


HERE is a new, intense, startlingly personal study of 
the life of Our Lord by a master of style. It has already 
been sharply controverted, and will be discussed by 
admirer and critic for some time to come. Its ideal re- 
view is already written by the author himself and ap- 
pended to this first English edition. It is a thousand 
pities that it does not appear as the preface of this book. 
In it M. Mauriac weighs the value of attacks leveled at 
his matter and presentation, and makes a sane, honest 
and humble answer in defense of his point of view. 

He has studied the Gospels carefully and he cherishes 
his personal conclusions enough to express them. “And 
this is why a believer, however weak, however ill-quali- 
fied he feels himself to be, is duty bound to reply to the 
question ‘And what sayest thou of this Man?’ This book, 
so unworthy of its subject, is but one reply among 
thousands of others, the testimony of a Christian who 
knows that what he believes is true.” The book is indeed 
just that, but it has a distinction that lifts it high out 
of the commonplace. There is a penetration in revealing 
thought-processes, a precision and reserve in narration, 
a sureness in character-portrayal that manifest very ver- 
satile talent. Even in translation the style sparkles and 
compels admiring attention. 

It seems a pity to introduce any jarring comment on 
a work that shows such intimacy with the unique psy- 
chology of the Son of God. But a reader may be jolted 
out of his solid sense of appreciation by some seemingly 


awkward divergencies from traditional presentations. 
Personally, I dislike those allusions which indicate an 
aloofness of manner between Jesus and Mary. I distrust 
the readiness with which this author predicates irrita- 
tion, impatience and even black anger of Christ, Our 
Lord. I feel uneasy about the accommodation of certain 
Scripture texts and even a verbal freedom used at times 
to heighten an impression. 

These faults, and faults they are, are receiving atten- 
tion for editions certain to follow. Even in the present 
volume they can be lost in the real fineness that marks 
every chapter. One could easily write and underscore 
the conventional adjectives in praising author and prod- 
uct. They are inspirational, brilliant and all the rest of 
it. I should rather say simply that you finish reading 
here and the book stays limp in your lap, while your 
mind has gone retracing sacred footsteps and your ears 
are aware of distant syllables that will never soften 
into silence. You wish you had a few chapters left— 
and when you do break this spell that has all the magic 
and mystery of the Word made Flesh, you close the 
book, wishing you had written it. R. J. McInnis 


HAITIAN CULTURE 
IN VOODOO VALLEY 


LIFE IN A HAITIAN VALLEY. By Melville J. Herskovits. 

Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. $4 
ANTHROPOLOGY has recently given increased atten- 
tion to the investigation and analysis of the phenomena 
attendant upon continued interaction between diverse 
cultures. Haiti, where for four centuries the European 
and African cultural traditions have compensated, is an 
inviting field for such studies. Professor Herskovits de- 
scribes the whole culture pattern of one Haitian valley 
as he observed it during a three months’ residence, and 
endeavors to trace the constituent elements of that pat- 
tern to their African and European Origins. 

Haiti’s being a center of “voodoo,” more appropriately 
“vyodun,” adds especial interest to the author’s treatment 
of religion. He scouts the familiar bloodcurdling tales 
of human sacrifice and cannibalism but presents a more 
surprising description of “vodun” belief and ritual, as a 
strange melange of pagan and Christian items. Picture 
an altar prepared for sacrifice, upon it chromolitho- 
graphs of Our Lady and the Saints, the centra! object 
a crucifix. The rites begin with the Pater, Ave and Credo. 
But there follows the possession of the worshipers by 
their African deities and the sacrifice is that of pigs, 
goats and hens. 

Such a general anthropological study is of particular 
interest to the missiologist and will help any thoughtful 
reader to appreciate better the task which every mis- 
sionary has faced since Paul first went forth to preach 
to the Gentiles. ArTHour F. SHEA 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


THe SociaL COMPONENT IN MgpIcaL Care. By Janet 
Thornton. Columbia University Press. $3 
THIS is a study of one hundred cases from the wards 
of the Presbyterian Hospital in New York City, under- 
taken by a group of doctors and social workers with the 
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idea of determining the part played by social influences 
in the development of ill-health, in the reactions to 
chronic diseases and in the lack of success in their cure. 
The realization that social influences are significant in 
the treatment of the sick is not specially new. Physicians 
long have recognized that such influences play a large 
part in the incidence of disease, and that they help or 
hinder recovery. 

Thirty years ago, under the stimulus of Dr. Richard 
Cabot, medical social service started at the Massachu- 
setts General Hospital in Boston. From there the move- 
ment has spread until now most of the larger hospitals 
have well organized social service departments. 

It would seem from the detailed description of the 
cases studied, that a medical education would be neces- 
sary for a proper understanding of the terminology em- 
ployed, and the instructions given to the patients are 
often so obvious that it should strike even the most un- 
trained attendant that they ought to be practised if any 
benefit was to be derived. Doubtless however, many cases 
were greatly improved “by care in the country for the 
sick and their children,” and relapse prevented “by help- 
ing them to secure the assistance of competent persons 
who could relieve them of part of their outside labor 
and of their household tasks.” 


Tue Two Doctors. By Elizabeth Cambridge. G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. $2.50 
REALLY a story about two doctors, this book comes 
to the reader with a catchy but honest title. Now the 
catch is that it is quite as much a story about a girl as 
it is about two gentlemen of the medical profession, 
and the fair lady is just as important as either of the 
doctors in the telling of the tale. Quite easily might the 
nervous or unwary book-lover be led to purchase this 
one thinking to find in it a thrilling account of scientific 
research and discovery. The book, however, is not a 
medical diary. It is a novel, a love story whose theme is 
crystal pure from start to finish. 

The scene is set in England, in a very small town 
called Bradnell. Into its dull life one day enters with his 
mother John Anselm, newly hatched from medical school 
and eager for success in his profession. Briefly into the 
life of the young doctor enters the attractive Carol 
Bourne free from all entangling alliances save that of 
her family physician, old Dr. Murchie. The reader will 
be interested in discovering how Carol’s heart trouble is 
cured. The story is told in a simple offhand style free 
from startling effects or flamboyant flourishes. The 
author has quite naturally injected into the story a num- 
ber of medical details, but there is no danger of the 
= being affected or overcome by a heavy odor of 
ether. 


CHRIST AND LITTLENESS. By Rev. James F. Cassidy. 

Benziger Brothers. $1.50 
IN 150 pages the reader is presented with an appealing 
yet simple treatment of littleness as found in the Gos- 
pels. That littleness was the doctrine preached by Christ 
as well as the lesson taught by His own example from 
the Incarnation to the Crucifixion; that littleness was 
the badge of His disciples and friends, whereas haughti- 
ness and pride were the earmarks of His enemies; that 
Christ had a compassionate heart for all who showed 
the faintest traces of true littleness, and healed souls 
and bodies that were childlike in their littleness—is the 
message of the eight chapters of this attractive volume. 
In view of the fact that Father Cassidy merely alludes 
to some of the examples instead of narrating the com- 
plete Gospel details, this epitome of the greatness of 
littleness demands of the reader for a full appreciation 
a rather familiar knowledge of some of the less known 
incidents of the Four Gospels. 


Mary Moruer or Nations. By Rev. Edward J. Mc- 
Tague. Peter Reilly Co. $1.50 
THESE “Sermonettes for the Miraculous Medal Nove- 
nas” possess a more than ordinary freshness. They are 
packed with interesting data concerning Our Blessed 
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Lady’s titles and various shrines scattered about all the 
continents. Very brief and easily read this book is an 
excellent source of materials for the busy preacher. With 
filial enthusiasm the author sketches the influence of 
Our Heavenly Mother on the lives and the work of the 
lowly and great of her children. Some of the titles are 
unfamiliar but the tradition attaching to these far-off 
shrines such as Tong-lu in China has a strong signifi- 
cance for the Catholics in those lands. In the last chap- 
ter Mary is hailed as the “First Lady of the Land.” The 
historical reasons for this are compactly grouped. Such 
sermons merit imitation. We cannot insist too much on 
Mary’s patronage of America. In whole and in part our 
country was early dedicated to her by those intrepid 
discoverers and explorers who were in a sense her 
cavaliers. 


THe Croquet PLayer. By H. G. Wells. The Viking 

Press. $1.25 
HERE is subtle poison. Mr. Wells proves that he is still 
a master of the short story and of human reactions to 
the uncanny, by telling this stark and gripping tale of 
the horrors of Cainmarsh. The croquet player, repre 
senting the “floating cream of humanity,” listens to a 
ghost story that illustrates the Freudian psychology of 
fear, and shows Mr. Wells at his best, colloquial, vivid 
and direct. 

But obviously Mr. Wells would not be satisfied to have 
his ghost terrorize merely a few shires in England. The 
horror broadens and deepens until it embraces the whole 
world, the past, the present and the future. For Mr. 
Wells has finally discovered original sin. “Man is still 
what he was. Invincibly bestial, envious, malicious, 
greedy.” And the only way to save our crumbling Chris- 
tianity is to “bind a harder, stronger civilization like 
steel about the world.” Just how this band of steel is 
to protect man from the invincibly bestial nature of 
man, is a question that Mr. Wells does not attempt to 
answer. But after all when one stops to consider it, this 
is only a ghost story. 

As a ghost story it is superb; as an analysis of the 
evil in the world, it is a collection of half truths; as a 
solution of the problem of a decaying civilization, it is 
foolishness. 


PHantom Kina. By Hildegarde Hawthorne. D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co. $2.50 

AT the zenith of his power it was easy for Napoleon 
to bestow titles and when a son was born to him and 
Marie-Louise of Austria, he proclaimed him King of 
Rome and fancied he had secured a successor as Em- 
peror of France. Within a few years however his star 
had vanished and he was brooding in exile while the 
Phantom King was in the hands of his Austrian enemies. 
Metternich and his party had no intention of upsetting 
their plans for Europe by turning loose the son of the 
Eagle, and so they kept him a virtual prisoner and tried 
to shape his mind and spirit to fit into their designs. 
But the lonely, harassed boy clung to the memory of his 
father and sustained his courage with hopes of future 
glory till the unequal struggle broke his health and 
brought him to an early grave. Hildegarde Hawthorne, 
grand-daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, tells his pa- 
thetic story with insight, tender sympathy and a re- 
markable sense of dramatic values which surrounded 
this extraordinary child. 


Ancry Dust. By Nikolai Gubsky. Oxford University 

Press. $3.50 
NIKOLAI GUBSKY, the Russian novelist, has seen fit to 
write the story of Nikolai Gubsky in 415 pages and the 
Oxford Press has printed it. For $3.50 one pays highly 
for a coarse story of immoralities, of atheism and of 
pseudo-mystical philosophizing. The autobiography 
proves nothing, gives nothing of value to others, and 
is positively harmful in its portrayal of frequent lapses 
from decency. Mr. Gubsky is tremendously interested in 
his ego and its growth. It is to be hoped that others will 
not be. 














THEATRE 


EVERY time I go to the theatre, which is about four 
times a week, I tell myself all over again that we are 
having really marvelous acting on the New York stage. 
With all due credit to the so-called “art” theatres of 
Europe I do not believe there is better acting anywhere 
in the world than right here, on and off Broadway. 
Certainly there is one marked difference in our produc- 
tions and those in the big European cities. Abroad— 
and here, too, till recently—there has been a tendency 
among producers to throw most of the burden of a play 
on one player—the star—and to surround him or her 
with more or less negligible acting support. We have 
changed all that. Our best producers now look at their 
play as a whole and they take a special pride in selecting 
good types and good actors for every part. This is so 
obvious a procedure that it was long ignored. One or 
two of our producers cannot remember it even yet; but 
they are not alone in this dimness of vision. 

All of which leads to the comment that one of the 
best selected companies I have seen in many seasons 
is supporting Miss Katharine Cornell in her revival of 
Bernard Shaw’s Candida, at the Empire Theatre, and 
that the production is about as near perfect in acting, 
direction and setting as a stage offering could be. 
Nothing more deeply satisfying to eye and brain could 
be asked for. No matter how often one has seen Candida 
—and it is one of those hardy perennials that blooms 
along Broadway every season—one will find new beau- 
ties in this presentation at the Empire. 

That Miss Cornell is at her inspired best in it hardly 
needs saying. She is the wisest, the most magnetic and 
deeply understanding of Candidas. One follows her last 
act with a lump in one’s throat and one laughs at the 
end with tears in one’s eyes. In other words she human- 
izes Mr. Shaw’s analytical creation and gets a response 
from the hearts as well as from the brains of her audi- 
ence. 

As to Mildred Natwick’s acting as Proserpine Garnett, 
the spinster secretary, she puts into it vitality and sar- 
donic humor I have never seen equaled, though I have 
watched a dozen Proserpines. A. P. Kaye as Candida’s 
father gives an amazingly good performance, and Kent 
Smith makes the astigmatic husband a really likeable 
being. Morgan Farley is the breathless and adoring little 
curate we know him to be from the text. 

I have left Robert Harris’s performance of March- 
banks to the last, not because it was not a fine piece 
of work but because, in this role alone, I may have seen 
better. Certainly the memory of Arnold Daly’s beautiful 
interpretation of the young poet came between us at 
times as I watched Harris, and Arnold Daly’s enunci- 
ation was always perfect. He was more of a man, too, 
than this half-hysterical boy whose words often catch 
and twist on his tongue as he pours them forth. I admit 
that Harris puts into his acting a spirit that stirs one’s 
blood—possibly because even a less gifted actor than 
he would inevitably have been carried to the heights by 
the flaming art of his associates. He caught fire from it. 
We all did. These Candida nights at the Empire are 
making theatrical history. 

Storm Over Patsy, fifth production of the Theatre Guild’s 
present subscription season, put on at the Guild Theatre, 
is a little tempest in a tea cup. It is a gay and amusing 
little tempest, however, delightful to follow and offering 
the fine acting and direction the Theatre Guild can al- 
ways be counted on to give us. The comedy is by Bruno 
Frank and has been “adapted” by James Bridie, prob- 
ably to the extent of soft-pedaling some of the Scotch 
dialect and clearing up certain vagueness for Americans 
in the Scotch Court scene. 

Patsy is a dog, and with the exception of Mrs. Honoria 
Flanagan, every one concerned with him has a pretty 


good time. Mrs. Flanagan, acted to perfection by Sarah 
Allgood who came over from Europe to do it, loves her 
Patsy with all the devotion of a warm Irish heart, but 
she has neglected to pay his dog tax. Patsy is taken 
prisoner by the State, with a near prospect of being 
killed. In the resulting complications two young married 
couples are separated, to be remated with airy incon- 
sequence, Patsy is saved, and Honoria Flanagan, who 
has wept steadily through the first and second acts, is 
enriched by sympathetic contributions from the towns- 
people till she bursts into sartorial splendor. There is 
a lot of good comedy in the play, even more good acting, 
and Patsy, in a thinking part, proves himself one of 
the most satisfying members of the cast. 

Another English melodrama, and a good one, has 
come to town. This time it is The Amazing Doctor Clit- 
terhouse, written by Barre Lyndon and presented at the 
Hudson Theatre by Gilbert Miller with Cyril Hardwicke 
in the leading role. English melodramas are quieter than 
ours, and a bit more leisurely in their development. 
They are apt to have rather more original plots than 
ours and often to be better written. 

All this is true of Doctor Clitterhouse, and there is 
also enough action and suspense to satisfy any reason- 
able audience. Clitterhouse is a good doctor and a strictly 
scientific one. He desires to study the nerve reactions 
of criminals, not in their hours of ease if they ever 
have any, but while they are following their criminal 
enterprises. He wants to know their blood pressure and 
nerve reactions and to write a book about the effect of 
these on their character development and subsequent 
actions. He learns all these things by becoming a crimi- 
nal himself and working with a criminal gang, making 
his medical tests at exciting moments. His book, he 
feels, justifies this; and he secretly gives to worthy 
causes the financial rewards of his crimes. 

In the end he commits murder to save himself from 
a blackmailer. He is one of those expert craftsmen who 
think fast and are equal to any situation, however tense; 
but the murder phases him. You will have to go to the 
Hudson to learn how he gets out of his difficulties. Far 
be it from me to betray him here. But every lover of 
good melodramas should see the play, and the acting 
of Sir Cedric Hardwicke is never a thing to miss. He 
gives a flawless performance. 

Just why the astute and artistic Brock Pemberton 
decided to produce Now You’ve Done It at Henry Miller’s 
Theatre, or anywhere else, is a problem I may be able 
to think out when I have more time. The play is an 
irritating mess, and a highly unpleasant one as well. It 
is not to be redeemed even by the excellent acting of 
Margaret Perry in the leading role. Mr. Pemberton is 
undoubtedly trying to forget it. 

Miss Helen Howe is a brilliant young monologist who 
is writing and giving entire plays all alone. She offered 
us two of her one-woman “Monodramas” at her recent 
performance in The Little Theatre. In The Lesser Breed 
we had an admirably written and acted satire on the 
social relations of English social leaders and American 
social climbers. “Hands across the sea and neither hand 
very clean,” was Miss Howe’s conclusion. In Mafiana, 
she gave us a cross section of life on a Southwestern 
ranch—in which five characters in more or less poignant 
situations dream of a tomorrow that promises to come, 
but never does. 

Miss Howe impersonates each in turn, and succeeds 
in so peopling her stage with the other characters that 
we seem to see them, too. It is big work. Her single 
sketches, “Characters and Caricatures,” are equally good 
in a lighter way—finely and delicately true. Miss Howe 
has definitely “arrived” as a monologist. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


ELEPHANT BOY. A picture possessing a strong and 
original appeal has been made of Rudyard Kipling’s 
Toomai and the Elephants. There is a minimum of story 
interest and the acting, with the exception of that of 
the elephants, is scarcely first rate, yet the production 
emerges as excellent entertainment. The secret lies in 
the sheer pictorial brilliance with which the Indian 
jungle and an overly simple story is exploited. Robert 
O’Flaherty, who did as much for the wild coasts of Aran 
not so long ago, makes the natural habitat of the ele- 
phant the most absorbing corner of the world. An In- 
dian boy, a hunter by tradition and desire, is orphaned 
on a trip into the jungle in search of a herd of elephants. 
In order to save his own pet, condemned as a killer, the 
boy flees into the wilds and there witnesses the drama of 
animal life. There is a fine and ‘extraordinarily realistic 
shot of the elephants dancing, which one might almost 
believe unrehearsed. The role of Toomai is played with 
simple naivete by a native boy, Sabu, and Walter Hudd 
and W. A. Halloway furnish support. This is an offering 
out of and entirely above the usual run of films and is 
recommended highly to audiences of every age. (United 
Artists) 


MAYTIME. Musical films reach a new height of melody, 
literacy and drama in this excellent picturization of a 
Sigmund Romberg title. It is not too faithful either to 
Mr. Romberg or his librettist but it is eminently faithful 
to the demands of versatile screen entertainment. Jean- 
ette MacDonald is cast as the faded opera star who re- 
counts her tragic history in order to preserve a bud- 
ding romance. Although she fell in love, in a Springtime 
interlude, with a gay young baritone, she went through 
with a marriage of obligation with her impressario. The 
lovers are reunited when they sing an opera together 
and the prima donna’s husband conceives a passionate 
jealousy which ends in his murdering the suspected ri- 
val. The story, in spite of occasional extravagances, 
manages a degre of poignancy and the performances are 
creditable beyond expectation in a musical film. The 
splendid voices of Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy 
were never heard to better effect in generous selections, 
ranging from opera to folk music, and John Barrymcre’s 
maestro is sinisterly compelling. Unfortunately, the mur- 
der theme places this altogether distinguished produc- 
tion in the adult rank. (MGM) 


YOU'RE IN THE ARMY NOW. This is a melodramatic 
tale of a small-time gambler who is forced by circum- 
stances to enter the British Army and dies a hero. There 
is a good deal of action in it but it is neither consistently 
exciting nor sufficiently motivated. Accused of murder, 
the gambler uses the dead man’s papers and escapes to 
England, where, through the press of tradition and ro- 
mance, he becomes a soldier en route to China. He foils 
the Chinese bandits at the cost of his life. Wallace Ford, 
Anne Lee and John Mills are adequate in the featured 
roles of this adult film. (Gaumont-British) 


TIME OUT FOR ROMANCE. Patterned after a remark- 
ably successful comedy of cross-country adventure, this 
film suffers by the inevitable comparison. Yet it is fairly 
amusing and maintains a sprightly if not hilarious pace. 
Disillusioned with the titled husband foisted on her by 
her mother, the independent heroine sets out across 
country, posing as a hitch-hiker. She falls in with an au- 
tomobile salesman and even the mutual suspicion of a 
jewel robbery cannot impede the course of romance. 
Claire Trevor and Michael Whalen play the leads with 
engaging humor and there are enough bright situations 
to recommend the film as mild family amusement. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) THOMAS J. FITZMORRIS 
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EVENTS 


LAWLESSNESS met with stubborn resistance. . . . In 
Paris an Ethiopian who had bitten off the nose of his 
lady friend was sentenced to two years. His plea that 
biting of this sort was a time-honored Ethiopian method 
of ‘manifesting profound affection left the long-nosed 
judge unmoved. . In Virginia, a a youth, are 
Thanksgiving Turkey Cranberry Sa 

Breckenridge, was arrested for witertie meat. The 
young man was born on Thanksgiving day. ... New 
techniques in combating the sit-down strikes were dis- 
covered. When a farm hand struck, sat down on the 
farm, refused to evacuate, the farmer turned a bull 
loose in the field. The experiment proved a bull more 
effective than court orders in ending sit-downs. 


See how well informed you are. Pick your answers be- 
low; then check with correct solutions printed at bot- 
tom of page: 

1. For the ten best answers... . (a) no (b) some prizes 
will be given. 

2. Josephus Daniels is... . (a) the new bat boy on the 
New York Yankees. (b) a wealthy brewer. (c) an 
ambassador who made public speeches offensive to 
Catholics. 

3. The parochial schools in Oregon were saved from 
suppression by (a) the Boy Scouts (b) the Campfire 
Girls (c) the Supreme Court. 

4. Spanish Leftists murder priests and nuns; Nation- 
alists protect them. For American Catholics to fig- 
ure out which faction is better for priests and nuns 
is... . (a) a complicated problem (b) quite a puzzle 
(c) as easy as eating pie. 

5. Adolf Hitler is. ... (a) president of the A. O. H. (b) 
a salesman for mustache waz (c) the big shot in the 
Nazi racket. 

6. Joseph Goebbels is. . . . (a) fat man in a circus (b) 
a radio crooner (c) an apostate Catholic who re- 
ceived his education free from Catholic friends. 

7. Lazaro Cardenas is. ... (a) Hollywood stand-in (b) 
taxi driver in Hoboken (c) a man trying to make 
Mexican children atheists. 

8. Joseph Stalin is. ... (a) New York bartender (b) a 
bosom friend of Trotsky (c) head of the Moscow 
gang. 

9. “Instead of a new Supreme Court, what the country 
needs is a new Attorney General,” was said by... . 
(a) Dizzy Dean (b) Al Capone (c) Senator Glass. 

10. The first woman to cross the Atlantic by air was... . 
(a) Mrs. Roosevelt (b) Miss Perkins (c) Miss Ear- 
hart. 

11. The expression: “nine old men” refers to... . (a) 
the House of David baseball team (b) any home 
team that is losing (c) the Supreme Court. 

12. The famous saying: “What the country needs is a 
good five-cent cigar,” was first uttered by... . (a) 
the Dionne quintuplets (b) the Bayonne quadruplets 
(c) former Vice-President Marshall. 

13. The declaration: “The legality of the sit<iown strike 
has not yet been settled,” was made by... . (a) 
Shirley Temple (b) Aunt Jemima (c) Miss Perkins. 

14. The present attempt to deprive the Supreme Court 
of independence was publicly denounced by... . (a) 
One-Eyed Connolly (b) Max Baer (c) Senator Burke. 

15. Communists love. . . . (a) Catholics (b) Protestants 
(c) Communists. 

16. Little Catholic children are being forced to attend 
atheistic schools in. . . . (a) the Bronx (b) Boston 


(c) Germany. 
Correct answers: Question 1 (a); all the other ques- 
tions—(c). THE PARADER 











